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OPERATIONS OF THE U.N. TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME! 


S. Habib Ahmed 


te United Nations Technical Assistance Programme has now been in 

existence for alittle more thantenyears. From asmall beginning of 
about half a million dollars its budget has now grown to about eight million 
dollars. Technical assistance is now offered to about eighty countries and 
territories and there are provided annually, to less developed countries 
of the world, over five hundred experts and over one thousand fellowships. 
A small amount of equipment for training and demonstration purposes 
is also provided under the Programme. 


The Programme is financed with funds derived from two ‘sources. 
These have come to be known as the Regular Programme and the Expand- 
ed Programme funds. Every year the General Assembly of the United 
Nations approves some funds for technical assistance as part of the 
normal budget of the Organization. These funds at present amount 
to a little over one million dollars. Contributions to these funds 
are made by the member-nations in the same way as to the entire 
regular budget of the Organization, that is to say, in accordance with the 
fixed percentages approved by the General Assembly. The appropriation 
so made available is used exclusively by the United Nations. It is not 
shared with any of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. The 
major part of the Regular Programme funds is earmarked for activities 
in the social field and the remainder for economic development. 


The Expanded Programme constitutes the second source of funds 
for the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme. As its name 
implies, it was intended to expand the small United Nations Regular 
Programme without abolishing or merging the latter. For the Expanded 
Programme the Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly 
decided to adopt a different method for raising funds. First of all it set 
the Expanded Programme outside the regular budget of the United 
Nations. Secondly, no specific financial target was set for this Programme. 
Thirdly, the contributions to the Programme funds were invited from 
member as_ well as non-member nations on a voluntary basis without 


' An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 26 June 1959, 
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any ceiling for individual countries. Finally, the Expanded Programme 
was established as a co-operative undertaking of the United Nations and 
its family of eight organizations—the ILO, the FAO, the UNESC9, the 
ICAO, the WHO, the ITU, the WMO and the IABA. 


Since the inception of the Expanded Programme in 1950, a Pledging 
Conference of member and non-member nations has been convened annual- 
ly in which the Governments of these nations announce their contributions 
to the Programme for the following year. Unlike the regular budget of 
the United Nations, for which contributions are required to be made in 
U.S. dollars, the contributions to the Expanded Programme may be made 
in national currencies, Contributions may also be made in the form of local 
facilities and services. This has been done by only one contributing country 
and some practical difficulties are involved in the utilization of such 
contributions. On the other hand, no serious problem has been 
encountered in the utilization of national or non-convertible currencies 
for two reasons. First, the contribution of the United States Government 
which initially constituted about one-half of the total annual fund and is 
expected to be continued to be matched in the future by forty cents against 
every dollar or equivalent currencies contributed by the rest of the nations, 
has been an ample source of convertible currency fund to obtain the desir- 
ed flexibility in the financial operation of the Programme. Secondly, 
all United Nations’ experts receive a part of their salary in the currency 
of their home country and a part of it inthecountry of their mission. For 
these reasons, with effective arrangements for a common clearing house 
of currencies, a maximum utilization of the total funds is obtained. 


It may now be asked how the total annual funds of the Expanded 
Programme are distributed between the United Nations and its agencies. 
This has been the subject of interesting development since the Programme 
was first established. The Economic and Social Council at first laid down 
fixed percentages for each of the eight participating organizations. The 
share of the United Nations in the total fund was fixed at 22 percent. 
Subsequently the Council abolished the fixed percentages and established 
a new system in its place which has come to be known as “ country program- 
ming.” Under this system the recipient countries were given the powers 
to decide the proportion in which they would request technical assistance 
from each of the nine participating organizations. One of the main 
objectives of the country programming procedure is that, within a given 
total, a country could request as much technical assistance as it needed in 
those fields in which its own development plans were being carried out. 
This procedure has now been in force for five years and as more experience 
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is gained, additional improvement would no doubt take place in the 
future. 


Technical assistance under the Expanded Programme is provided 
by each of the participating organizations in accordance with their fields 
of competence. This divisicn of functions is now generally well known 
and it is important to state that no organization will undertake a project 
which does not come within its competence and jurisdiction. 


The fields of competence of the specialized agencics such as the ILO 
and the FAOaie self-explanatory. There are, however, a number of im- 
portant fields which are not covered by any of theagencies. For instance, 
there are many aspects of industrial development which do not come 
within the competence of any of the specialized agencies. The same 
applies to the vast field of development of natural resources and power. 
These and similar fields are accordingly the responsibility of the United 
Nations. 


At this stage I might briefly mention the procedures under which 
the annual country programmes are formulated and approved. The 
co-operative character of the Programme required the establishment of 
an administrative machinery to deal with the general organizational and 
co-ordinating functions concerning the programmes as a whole. Accord- 
ingly, with the inauguration of the Expanded Programme, the Economic 
and Social Council established a body known as the Technical Assistance 
Board, consisting of representatives of each of the participating organiza- 
tions in the Expanded Programme. This body is headed by a 
permanent Chairman appointed by the Secretary-Generai of the United 
Nations and meets three or four times every yeat to discuss all matters of 
mutual concern in the co-ordination of technical assistance programmes 
and in the formulation of uniform procedures of operation. 


The most important meeting of the Technical Assistance Board 
takes place in March every year in which the financial possibilities 
of the programme for the following year are reviewed and the pro- 
gramme targets for each country are established. These targets 
are then communicated by the Chairman of the Board to the 
Governments concerned and they are asked to formulate their programmes 
in consultation with the participating organizations. Most countries 
‘ receiving technical assistance are equipped with the Office of Resident 
Representatives who are appointed by the Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board and whose task is to assist the participating organizations 
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and the Governments in the formulation and implementation of the pro- 
grammes. All requests for technical assistance embodied in the annual 
country programmes are reviewed by the Technical Assistance Committee 
of the Economic and Social Council in November each year. The imple- 
mentation is taken up by the participating organization after the annual 
country programmes have been approved by the TAC. 


At the United Nations the technical assistance programmes are 
administered by the Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations which 
is a part of the Department of Economic and Social Affairs. The Bureau 
is organized on a regional basis with all their offices at the headquarters, 
one for Asia and the Far East, the second forthe Middle East, Furope and 
Africa and the third for Latin America. The technical support required 
for the programme is provided by the specialized sections and units of the 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 


The bulk of the country programme consists of requests for the services 
of experts and fellowships. The immediate task of the Bureau of 
Technical Assistance Operations is to obtain from the Governments con- 
cerned through the Resident Representatives (where available) the fullest 
possible description and clarification of the terms of reference of the 
experts to be provided and the nominations for the fellowships requested 
under the country programmes. The United Nations makes use of a 
world-wide recruitment machinery for finding the best possible expert 
for each post. Most countries of Europe have set up what are called 
National Committees which, on the basis of the terms of reference of 
experts given to them by the United Nations, propose suitable experts 
obtained through the United Nations Economic Commissions or through 
appropliate sources suitable for locating experts. It usually takes a period 
of twelve weeks after the terms of reference of an expert post have been 
agreed to between the participating organization and the Government 
to locate suitable experts and to determine their availability. Not only 
does the United Nations obtain the full details of the background and 
experience of individual candidates but it also arranges to have all potential 
candidates interviewed to determine, among other things, their suitability 
for work in less developed countries. A final selection of all candidates 
nominated through various recruitment channels is made at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations which submits to the Government concerned 
for approval the curriculum vita and the interview reports of all candidates 
considered suitable for a given job. The appointment of an expert is 
made only after his nomination has been approved by the Government 
concerned. 
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During the course of the assignments experts are provided with ad- 
ministrative and technical support by the parent agency. On the 
conclusion of their assignments experts are required to prepare a final 
report which generally summarizes the work done by them during their 
tenure of service and also contains their recommendations for the future. 
These final reports are submitted in restricted form by the United Nations 
to the Government concerned for their consideration. Some of these 
reports contain analysis of problems and recommendations which may 
be of value to other countries also. The United Nations, therefore, usually 
seeks the approval of the Governments to destrict the reports. Some of 
the destricted reports are also published by the United Nations as its 
sales documents. Restricted reports are maintained on the records of 
United Nations as confidential documents. 


With respect to fellowships requested in the annual country pro- 
grammes, the Government submits nominations of suitable candidates 
to the United Nations which makes recommendations as to whether or not 
the nominations should be accepted for the award of fellowships. Nor- 
mally the United Nations expects a Government to submit more than one 
nomination for each fellowship post to enable the best possible 
candidate to be selected. All fellowship training is arranged by the United 
Nations through government channels. For instance, if a fellowship award 
is made for training in the United States, the United Nations would 
request the U.S. Government to provide host facilities for the candidate 
concerned. After a fellow has been accepted for training by a Government, 
the latter becomes the supervising authority of the fellow for ensuring that the 
prescribed programme of training is carried out. On the conclusion of 
the fellowships, the fellows are required to submit.a report to the United 
Nations describing the benefits derived by them from the training. These 
reports are forwarded by the United Nations to the Government concerned. 
A year or two after the return of the fellow to his home country, he is 
expected to submit to the United Nations what is called a “‘post-fellowship”’ 
report, which would indicate as to what extent the fellow was able to put 
into practice in his home country the improved methods and techniques 
observed by him in his fellowship abroad. 


This in brief is the main outline of the organization and procedures 
of the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme. Time does 
not permit me to go into details of these procedures. It will, I believe, 
be sufficient for me to say that in a programme which involves close 
collaboration between nine participating organizations and relationship 
with some eighty Governments and territories the operational procedures 
cannot be made more simple than at present. 
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I realize that a statement on the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Programme at a meeting such as this would not be complete without saying 
something about Pakistan’s role in the Programme. Coming as I do 
from the United Nations, I can only speak about technical assistance 
to Pakistan by the United Nations. It will be for the officials of other 
participating organizations to tell you about their respective pro- 
grammes in Pakistan. 


The United Nations has made available to Pakistan over the past 
few years technical assistance of the value of a little over a quarter million 
dollars annually. The bulk of this assistance has been given in the form 
of expert service though a considerable number of fellowships have also 
been awarded. It is not possible to review the full range of subjects in 
which expert advice has been provided to Pakistan by the United Nations, 
In general terms it could perhaps be stated that the main emphasis 
of United Nations assistance to Pakistan has been in the field 
of natural resources and power. Assistance has of course 
also been given in such ficlds as industrial development, housing 
and town planning, community development and social welfare, etc. 
Tangible examples of the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme 
can be seen in Pakistan today in the Institute of Photogrammatory and 
Geodesy, the East Pakistan Water and Power Development Authotity, the 
Karachi Development Authority, the Regional Railway Training Centre 
at Lahore, and the post-graduate courses in social welfare set up by the 
Universities of Punjab and Dacca. 


I cannot conclude this statement without saying that Pakistan 
is a staunch supporter of the United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme and, through its membership in the Economic and Social Council 
and the Technical Assistance Committee, has consistently contributed 
to the development of the aid programmes. 

















DISENGAGEMENT SCHEMES FOR EUROPE! 


Jerzy J. Lerski 


T may sound preposterous to discuss military and _ political 
disengagement in Europe during the completely deadlocked 
Geneva negotiations. It ought to be emphasized, however, that no other 
plans for peaceful solution of the major cause of cold war have been 
proposed to change the unnatural status quo which made Europe against 
the Lincolnian principle “half-free and half slave” ever since Stalin was 
allowed to move the eastern frontier of the Soviet Empire up to 
River Elbe right into the heart of Germany. This seems to be the main 
root of the contemporary evil in international affairs. 


The veteran American columnist Walter Lippmann became the first 
proponent of disengagement, when he critically answered the famous 
article by “Mr. X”” “The Sources of Soviet Conduct”, published in 
Foreign Affairs (July 1947), in which the author George F. Kennan 
defined the American “policy of containment of the socialist and 
capitalist worlds.” Lippmann claimed that in order to end the cold 
war 


the American diplomatic effort should be concentrated on the 
problem created by the armistice which is on how the continent of 
Europe can be evacuated by the three non-European armies which 
are now inside Europe. This is the problem which will have to be 
solved if the independence of the European nations is to be restored. 
Without that there is no possibility of a tolerable peace. But if these 
armies withdraw, there will be a very different balance of power in 
the world than there is today, and one which cannot easily be upset. 
For the nations of Europe, separately and in groups, perhaps even 
in unity, will then, and then only, cease to be the stakes and the 
pawns of the Russian-American conflict . . . 

For if, and only if, we can bring about the withdrawal of the 
Red Army from the Yalta line to the new frontier of the Soviet Union 
and simultaneously, of course, the ‘withdrawal of the British and 
American armies from continental Europe can a balance of powers 
be established which can then be maintained. For after the with- 
drawal, an attempt to return would be an invasion—an open, unmis- 


' An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 12 June, 1959. 
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takable act of military aggression. Against such an aggression, 
the power of the United States to strike the vital centers of Russia 
by air and by amphibious assault would stand as the opposing and 
deterrent force. And until treaties are agreed to which bring about 
the withdrawal of the Red Army, the power of the United States 
to strike these vital centers would be built up for the express 
purpose of giving weight to our policy of ending the military 
occupation of Europe. 

All the other pressures of the Soviet Union at the ‘constantly 
shifting geographical and political points,’ which Mr. X is concerned 
about—in the Middle East and in Asia—are, I contend, secondary 
and subsidiary to the fact that its armed forces are in the heart of 
Europe.! 


Actually, Mr. Kennan’s containment policy was the logical corollary 
of the most damaging book written during World War II, namely, E. H. 
Carr’s Conditions of Peace which became a sort of Bible of Anglo-Saxon 
power politics in the period of the disastrous Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam 
Conferences. Professor Carr, the then political editor of the influential 
London Times, claimed that all troubles in Europe started from the quarrel 
on the part of the minor “Balkan” powers. Therefore, to preserve a stable 
peace in the world’s balance of power, it was necessary, according to him, 
to divide the globe into some five spheres of domination by the 
five major powers. This pseudo-realistic concept prevailed over the 
idealistic post-Wilsonian concepts of Atlantic Charter and Roosevelt’s 
Four Freedoms. It was only two years after’ the Armistice that the 
Western Powers realized the fallacy of paying too high a price for their 
war-time alliance with Stalin. 


Mr. George F. Kennan, the then Director of the Policy Planning 
Staff of the U.S. Department of State, recommended that the new 
strategy should be based on his prediction that the Soviet power bears 
within itself the seeds of its own decay, and that the sprouting of these 
seeds is well advanced. Tronically, the very similar official optimism 
was then prevalent in Moscow with regard to the enhanced and forth- 
coming decay of the conduct of the Ameri an capitalist system. From 
the cor ect premises that the conduct of the Soviet Government reflects 
‘no abstract love of peace and stability, no real faith in the possibility 
of a permanent happy co-existence of the socialist and capitalist worlds, 
but rather a continuous, persistent pressure towards the disruption and 


1 Walter Lippmann, The Cold War; A Study in U.S. Foreign Policy, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947, pp. 35 ef 38-39. 
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weakening of all rival influence and rival power’, Mr. Kennan drew 
his famous conclusion known as the policy of containment ‘‘designed to 
confront the Russians with unalterable counterforce at every point 
where they show signs of encroaching upon the interests of a peaceful 
and stable world.” 


The first official application of Kennan’s theory came with the so- 
called Truman Doctrine of 1947, when the President of the United States 
announced that it was the policy of his country “to support free peoples 
who are resisting the attempts for subjugation by armed minorities or 
by outside countries. Subsequently, against Lippmann’s advice of 
mutual withdrawals from Europe, the Soviet menace was met with the 
creation in A pril 1949 of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization—a plan of 
common defence of the Western Hemisphere. The Soviet strategic answer 
to NATO came at the so-called Warsaw Pact of 1955 which put the satel- 
lite armies under the directcommand of Marshal Koniev and the Soviet 
general staff. To balance the loss of eastern Austria, the Communist 
regimes of East Central Europe gave an appearance of inviting the Soviet 
protection against the rising German Revisionism “s ponsored by American 
warmongers.” 


The situation in East Central Europe continued to be unbearable 
under Stalin’s rule. The first explosion occurred in June 1953 in Pilsen 
in Czechoslovakia and in the famous workers’ demonstrations in Berlin. 
It became obvious that the enslaved people behind the Iron Curtain did 
not consider that there was any finality to their fate so unceremoniously 
settled by the three Big Powers in Teheran and Yalta decisions. 


The progressive exiled spokesmen such as the late Hubert Ripka of 
Czechoslovakia and Adam Ciolkosz, brilliant leader of the Polish Social - 
ist Party, made an intellectual effort to find a peaceful solution of that 
tragic European dilemma. It was early in the winter of 1954, that 1 
witnessed Ciolkosz’s futile attempt to convince the members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives to embrace a 
sort of neutral zone project, including the whole of Germany and all of 
the captive countries in East Central Europe. On the eve of the late John 
Foster Dulles’s departure for the Four Ministers’ Conference on Germany, 
to be held in Berlin, Ciolkosz suggested that the Western Powers would 
be well advised to put forward a bold and imaginative plan, the essentials 
of which may be summed up in the following five points: 


(1) The present division of Europe is the main source of tension in 
international relations. As long as this division persists there 
is no likelihood of a stable peace, 
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(2) The unification of Germany and the liberation of Central and 
Eastern Europe are closely interrelated although many German 
politicians seem to “forget”? about it. The unification of 
Germany cannot be successfully brought about unless the indepen- 
dence of the now captive countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
is restored. 


(3) While a complete withdrawal of American forces fiom the 
European continent would be tantamount to a political disaster, 
a withdrawal of allied forces from Western Germany, however, 
seems to be feasible if Soviet forces are withdrawn from 
Eastern Germany and all the now captive countries. The 
withdrawal should be simultaneous and controlled. 


(4) A united Germany should be free to decide her internal conditions 
through general elections. The same freedom, under interna- 
tional control, should be given to the now captive countries. 


(5) The new status in Europe, thus created, should be covered by 
an overall European security pact, with the mutual guarantee 
of present frontiers by Germany and the now captive countries 
and a super-guarantee by the United States, the U. $.S. R., Great 
Britain, and France. The now captive countries, which are 
members of the Warsaw Pact, should be freed from its obliga- 
tions. 


However, the American leaders of the ruling Republican Administra- 
tion made their minds on centring the defence of the West on the revival 
of German Army and American military bases in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. It was too late to change that basic decision of John Foster 
Dulles—the domineering figure of U.S. foreign policy. The close associ- 
ation of the American Secretary of State with West German Chancellor 
Dr. Adenauer was to shape and then freeze the Western policy in Europe 
for the years to come. Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov took immediate 
advantage of that Western “immobilisme”’ by taking initiative at the 
Berlin Four Ministers’ Conference. He suggested that the peace of 
Europe should be preceded by the complete withdrawal of non-European 
military forces from that ravaged continent and that the unification of 
Germany could be achieved only by direct talks between the two German 
Governments. As this would put the American troops some 3,000 miles 
across the Atlantic Ocean, leaving Europe at the mercy of the Russians, 
the Berlin Conference failed to accomplish anything. 
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Alarmed by the rise of both Russian and the German military power, 
a number of distinguished British authors sought in disengagement 
schemes a solution of European calamity. Thus a retired Marshal of 
theR. A.F., Sir John Slessor, wrote a series of articles for the New York 
Herald-Tribune under the ominous title: “Let us Test the Russians on 
Disengagement.’’ The influential former International Secretary of the 
Labour Party, Denis W. Healey, M.P., wrote the Fabian Tract 311, 
under the title A Neutral Belt in Europe. The leader of the Party 
Hugh Gaitskell accepted the disengagement scheme as one of the 
mainstays of Socialist foreign policy. Even the Tories became interested 
in some kind of disengagement, as was clearly indicated by the then 
Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, at the futile 1955 Summit Conference 
in Geneva. 


The dramatic revolt of Polish workers in Poznan for “bread and 
freedom’? in June 1956, followed by Catholic mass demonstrations in 
Czestochowa and the bloodless October coup d’etat which brought to 
power the once nationalist communist leader Gomulka, anticipated tragic 
Hungarian Revolution of Fall 1956, bringing to the attention of the whole 
world the plight of East Central European nations for liberation from 
Soviet yoke. Unfortunately, the lack of a bold plan on the part of the 
Western powers occupied with the simultaneous explosion of the Suez 
crisis played straight into the hands of Russian imperialists and the great 
opportunity was lost by the United Nations... Tae hopelessness of the 
intensified cold war, which may be best characterised as the balance of 
terror and mutual fear, forced the growing number of intellectuals to seek 
solutions by advocating disengagement schemes. Even George 
F. Kennan, the “father of containment,’’ became unexpectedly one of the 
most ardent supporters of disengagement in his November-December 
1957 series of the Reith Lectures delivered at the B. B.C. Third Programme 
and published by the Listener—for which he was strongly reproached by 
his former boss Dean Acheson, in the April 1958 issue of Foreign 


Affairs. 


‘In France former Prime Minister Mendes-France suggested the doing 
away with the “congestion’’ of the area of contact between East and West 
in the centre of Europe, from Denmark:to Albania, by establishing three 
horizontal zones of gradual and rigorously inspected disarmament. 
Even in Germany disengagement schemes are encouraged by Social- 
Democrats, who constitute the main opposition to Dr. Adenauer’s govern- 
ment. 
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But, politically the most important seems to be the “full disengage- 
ment’ plan of Hugh Gaitskell put forward in his article ‘Disengagement: 
Why? How?”’ published in the July 1958 issue of Foreign Affairs. Closely 
following the above discussed Ciolkosz’s proposals, it covers five points: 


(1) Evacuation by foreign forces of an area comprising West 
Germany, East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


(2) Agreement upon and international control over the national 
forces permitted to the countries within this area, the controls 
being as comprehensive as necessary. 


(3) Reunification of Germany on the basis of free elections. 


(4) Asecurity pact under which the territorial integrity of the frontiers 
of the countries included in this area would be guaranteed by the 
countries themselves and also by the four major Powers—the 
United States, Britain, France, and Russia. 


(5) When the preceding points had been agreed to, an undertaking 
would be given that Germany would be prepared to leave NATO 
and that Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary would withdraw 
from the Warsaw Pact. 


Another essential point is emphasized by the British Socialist statesman 
in gonnection with his disengagement scheme, namely, the need for the 
international confirmation of the present Oder-Netsse frontier between 
Poland and Germany. ‘‘As part of a wider agreement there is every chance 
that Germany could and would accept the Oder-Neisse line today. More 
than one of her political leaders have hinted as much. Until this issue 
is disposed of, there inevitably will be continued nervousness over the 
possibility that sooner or later it may be settled by force...” 


Gaitskell also claims that the plan ‘does not involve either the end 
of NATO or the withdrawal of American and British troops from the 
continent. These troops would remain in Western Europe, i.e. France 
and the Low Countries, and of course in Britain.’”’ Faithful to British 
traditional policy, the author points out that his intention is rather “to leave 
the relative balance of security unimpaired’”’ and not to improve the relative 
strength of the West, for, as he argues, ‘if this were the case, there would 
be no reason to hope that the Soviet would ever accept it.” This is why, 
says Gaitskell, “if we really desire German reunification and the withdrawal 
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of Soviet forces from the satellite states, we must concede the withdrawal 
of Germany from NATO.’’"! 


[It is not clear whether he foresees the withdrawal and evacuation of 
foreign forces only from Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
and why does he not mention other captive countries; or whether, by the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops to their frontiers, he means—as he 
should—the 1939 pre-war boundary between Poland and the Soviet Union, 
violated by Russia in result of the Ribbentrop-Molotov Agreement of 
Agust 1939. 


The main criticism of the disengagement schemes, as far as the West is 
concerned, comes from the German Government, the NATO Command 
and the American military experts, such as for instance Henry A. Kissinger, 
who warns that the Soviet Union may be more interested in negotiating 
about disengagement than in achieving it. 


Once negotiations wereentered upon, it is more than likely that 
the expectation of disengagement would effectively demoralize NATO 
planning and undermine any military effort on the Continent. And 
we can be virtually certain that there will be endless evasions and delays 
so that the Soviet Union might well achieve one of its prime objectives 
by default—the dismantling of NATO without any concessions on its 
part. 


Kissinger is particularly suspicious of the so-called ‘free atom zone’’ 
ideas: 


For even short-range Soviet missiles can reach much of Western 
Europe from Soviet territory. Because our whole strategy is depen- 
dent on nuclear weapons, it would lead to the withdrawal of all 
American forces from Central Europe. And the precedent having 
once been established, tremendous pressure would be mounted io ex- 
clude nuclear weapons from all of Europe including Great Britain. 
Since there is no prospect of arresting a Soviet advance without nuclear 
weapons, a non-nuclear zone in Central Europe would not only create 
a vacuum in which Soviet conventional strength would predominate 
but would destroy the balance of forces on which Western Europe’s 
security depends. For ultimately NATO would be so weakened that 


! Hugh Gaitskell, ‘Disengagement: Why?, How?", Foreign Affairs (July 1958), 
pp. 539-556, 
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withdrawal of the American military establishment from the Conti 
nent would be almost certain.! 


On the other hand, George F. Kennan rightly points out that 


Western Germany is not the only place where such missiles can be 
stationed or from which they can be launched .... Beyond this 
there is the fact that as the development of the I.C.B.M. proceeds 
and as the use of the submarine as a floating missile site is perfected, 
the need for missile sites in Western Europe will presumably decline.* 


Evidently, the value of the military bases close to the enemy territory 
is bound to decline gradually in view of the new inter-continental ballistic 
missiles as the major weapon of the modern war. 


Another group strongly critical of the disengagement schemes con- 
sists of the selfish-minded politicians of smaller Western European states. 
Thus at the recent 10th anniversary of NATO the Dutch President of its 
Council, Joseph M. A. H. Luns, called the disengagement plans “essentially 
Communist creations, designed to neutralize Germany, to make Western 
Europe defenceless and to force the withdrawal of allied troops from the 
Continent— in other words, to deprive Europe and the alliance of the main 
pillars on which peace rests.’ Although it may be understandable 
that the proponents of “Little Europe’, on the Atlantic seaboard, 
need a protection of German shield, what they actually advocate is the 
permanent division of Europe. 


The main opposition to the disengagement solution for East Central 
Europe comes, however, from Bonn, over-confident in its present 
cordial relations with the Eisenhower Administration and thus 
reluctant to envisage any neutralization or partial nuclear disat- 
mament of Germany. Chancellor Adenauer’s amazing lack of cny 
constructive policy with regard to Germany's Eastern neighbours 
has been even reproached by the otherwise sympathetic weekly organ 
of English Catholics: 


The criticism to be made of Dr. Adenauer is quite different. It is that 


1 Henry A. Kissinger, “Missiles and the Western Alliance,” Foreign Affairs (April 
1958), pp. 383-400. 

2 George F. Kennan, ‘‘Disengagement Revisited,” Foreign Affairs (January 1959), 
pp. 187-210. 

3 Reported by the Republican American Time magazine in its April 13th, 1959 
issue. 
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he is so wholeheartedly a Westerner that he seems toforget his fellcw 
Europeans behind the iron curtain, and to think only of Germany; 
whereas all the statesmen of NATO ought always to have the whole 
European reality before their minds. They are right not to acquiesce 
in treating as permanent the division of Germany, but nor should they 
acquiesce in the division of Europe; and the real truth is that the 
reunification of Germany, under any conditions which left the other 
European peoples still under the Russians, would not be desirable or 


so] 


by itself helpful to stability’. 


A critical appraisal of various disengagement schemes by an American 
author Michael Howard was published in 1958, under the title Disengage- 
ment in Europe, in Baltimore. The most serious argument raised by the 
opponents of the disengagement schemes isthe one that the Russians 
would never agree to such a settlement. It is answered by another 
ardent American exponent of disengagement doctrine, James P. 
Warburg, who argues as follows: 


No one knows whether they would, because no one has ever tried 
to find out. We do know that the present situation is unsatisfactory 
to the Kremlin, and not only as to Berlin. We do know that the 
Soviet position in Eastern Europe is precarious; that revolts have taken 
place in East Germany, Poland, and Hungary; and that Eastern 
Europe has become somewhat less of an economic asset to the Soviet 
Union than it was before 1956. . . . And finallywhat we do not know 
is whether the Kremlin is seriously interested in any kind of a 
European settlement at the present time. There is only one way to 
find out and that is to make the proposal. It is high time for the 
West to take the initiative.” 


Indeed the cases of North Iran, of Eastern Austria, and of Finland 
prove that under certain circumstances and ‘pressures, when the West 
takes a bold and united stand, the realistic-minded leaders of the Soviet 
Union are nolens volens ready to withdraw their forces and to 
accept the international guarantee of neutrality of the territories 
involved. These precedents should not be overlooked. 


! Conclusion of an editorial ‘‘What Must Be Re-United,’’ The Tablet (April 
18, 1959), pp. 363-364. : 

2 James P. Warburg, ‘‘The Central European Crisis: A Proposal for Western 
Initiative,” The Annals of the American Academy o {Political and Social Sciences (July 
1959), pp. 16-29, 
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It must be admitted, however, in all fairness, that most disengage- 
ment plans are, indeed, somehow too sophisticated, confusing in their 
variety, and not sufficiently appealing to the man in the street. They 
come from the opposition parties or individual intellectuals but not from the 
responsible leaders of the respective Governments. They include sugges- 
tions of East-West compromise where so many concessions were already 
one-sidedly made to Russia by Roosevelt and Churchill, and the confidence 
in Soviet goodwill was lost. It is possible that all these disengagement 
schemes do not take into consideration the decisive strategic factors 
abusing eo ipso the military leaders, on whose shoulders rests the responsi- 
bility for the defence of the Free World. Still, with all these serious reser- 
vations one should not reproach angrily their authors for attempts to solve 
in a peaceful way the Gordian knot of the most vital European problems: 
international disarmament control, the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
the captive countries, and the fate of East.Germany. And after all 
it should be clear by now to the German and American opponents of 
European disengagement that a year-old Berlin crisis is just another 
manifestation of the famous Russian “‘salami’’ tactics, possible only in the 
result of the acceptance of enslavement of the hundred million Eastern 
Europeans by the West. 


The above-discussed British and American proposals of disengagement 
were cleverly countered by the so-called Rapacki Plan of October 1957, 
fully sponsored by the Soviet Union, although prima facie it appeared 
as an independent Polish proposal. It amounts to an idea of “the atom free 
zone,” including the two German States, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
The previously unconspicuous Foreign Minister of the Polish Communist 
Government proposed that in this limited territory “nuclear weapons would 
neither be manufactured nor stockpiled, the equipment and installations 
designed for their servicing would not be located there, the use of nuclear 
weapons against the territory of this zone would be prohibited.’ Offering 
no serious guarantees of international control and inspection, the Plan 
seemed calculated to change the situation in Russia’s favour by pushing 
American bases away from her frontiers and thus restoring in Europe 
Soviet domination in conventional forces, in other words, weakening the 
Free World’s position in Europe. 


Having met with opposition in the Western world, Rapacki came 
out, on 4 November 1958, with a new version of his proposals. The main 
innovation was to link atomic free zone with the proposed negotiations on 
the “adequate” reduction of conventional forces in the same area. The 
reshaping of the Rapacki Plan had in view two avowed aims: (a) to prevent 
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the West German army from being equipped with tactical nuclear weapons; 
(b) to revive international negotiations by avoiding the objections his 
original plan met with in the Western countries. By presenting this pro- 
posal as a possible alternative to West German nuclear armament, Rapacki 
scored an important point with Polish public opinion. For obvious 
reasons, a strong German army is viewed without much favour in Poland 
and in other European countries as well, sections of opinion in West Ger- 
many itself not excluded. 


It is hard to disagree with Jan Librach’s evaluation of the Rapacki 
Plan: 


The principal innovation in the second Rapacki proposal—to tie the 
establishment of an atom-free zone with the reduction of conventional 
forces—cannot, in turn, be dissociated from the question of the 
Communist regimes imposed on Central Europe, foremost in the 
proposed denuclearized zone itself. No balance of power based on 
the relative strength of the United States and the U.S.S.R. and on 
their ability to intervene, could be maintained in Europe as long 
as a possible thinning out of the Western forces in Germany would 
not be matched by the independence of all the countries in the area 
west of the Soviet border, . . 

The answer seems to be that ideas of temporary buffer zones 
might be of use only if the West adopted an active policy of freeing 
Eastern Europe from Russian domination. In all other circumstances 
the Rapacki Plan (in both versions) must inevitably fall within the 
general pattern of Soviet policy in Europe.' 


The Rapacki Plan was received with scepticism in Paris by General 
de Gaulle, who in his Press Conference on 25 March, 1959 made a sobering 
contribution to the discussion on disengagement: 


What protection would France have if this zone of disarmament did 
not extend as near to the Ural Mountains as to the Atlantic coast? 
What, in case of conflict, could prevent the possible aggressor from 
crossing .. . the undefended German glacis? How narrow would 
become the strip of land between the Moselle River and the Ocean 
where Occidental forces could deploy? If these apparently humani- 
tarian dispositions are not to lead to our destruction they must 
! Jan Librach, ‘“‘Disengagement in Europe, Gomulka and the Rapacki Plan,’’ 


Bulletin; Liberal Democratic Union of Central Eastern Europe in the United States of 
America (July 1959), pp. 1—13. 
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apply to an area large enough so that France would be protected and 
not exposed. 


In the same important declaration General de Gaulle also showed a 
profound understanding of the political problems and forces underlying 
the present situation in Europe by advising the final recognition of the 
present Polish-German frontiers on the Oder-Western Neisse rivers. 


There are also, however, more favourable Western opinions with regard 
to the Rapacki Plan. The above-quoted author James P. Warburg asks 


somewhat naively: 


It is difficuit to understand why the Western powers have not seized 
upon this Polish initiative—difficult, that is, if one assumes that 
the Western powers are sincere in their professed desire to reunify 
Germany and to ‘liberate’ the countrics of Eastern Europe from 
Soviet occupation. 

Quite apart from the obvious merit of the Rapacki Plan as a point 
of departure, it has seemed to me extremely unwise to treat any 
Polish initiative with cavalier indifference, if not contempt. The 
Poles are not, in my opinion, fronting for Moscow in putting forward 
this plan. They have a very definite interest of their own in getting 
Soviet forces out of Germany and out of their own country. This 
seems to me far more certain than that Moscow is enthusiastic 
about the proposal. In fact, I would hazard the guess that, in giving 
the Rapacki Plan its apparent blessing, the Kremlin was actually gambl- 
ing on the likelihood that the Western powers would reject it.' 


Far from sharing Mr. Warburg’s wishful thinking, I am inclined to 
maintain that the Rapacki Plan is dangerous not only for its confirmation 
of the present division of Germany, but because it could hardly be con- 
sidered as a true disengagement scheme. As long as there remains any 
Soviet armed or police force in control of East Central Europe, Russia 
will continue to dominate that unfortunate part of the world. The differ- 
ence between forty Soviet divisions and twenty Soviet divisions seems to 
be without much significance. As explained earlier ‘disengagement’ means 
the complete withdrawal of the foreign troops and foreign uniformed or 
secret police from the territories concerned, so as to give a full opportunity 
to the liberated peoples to elect their own representative government, 
and this is just what Comrade Rapacki and his masters try to avoid by 


their confusing proposals. 


1 Warburg, Joc. cit., p. 22. 
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The recent cool reception given to Mr. Khrushchev in Poland, follow- 
ed and contrasted by an enthusiastic welcoming demonstration for Vice- 
President Nixon, focussed once again the attention of the world statesmen 
to the real feelings of captive peoples. Perhaps Mr. Khrushchev and his 
compatriots will at last realize that it will be advisable for them to show 
conciliatory spirit by withdrawing Soviet forces from those lands where 
they are despised and abhorred. After all, let us not forget that this was 
the engagement of Soviet Union in Central Europe which led to the post- 
war engagement of the United States in Germany and not vice versa. 
Too great and unnecessary Western concession in 1943-1945 gave the 
Russians the control of East Berlin, Prague, Warsaw, Budapest and 
other cities of East Central Europe. It is thus up to the Russians that 
the demands fot disengagement should be primarily addressed. The 
West cannot withdraw an inch any more as long as the Sovicts are un- 
willing to abandon the countries which they occupy in violation of inter- 
national justice. In spite of his long Stalinist background, Mr. Khra- 
shchev has now a last chance to become a real benefactor of the 
down-trodden humanity by initiating the full-scale Soviet withdrawal 
from the non-Russian territories. Otherwisc, as a realist, he must be 
prepared to suffer the poisonous indigestion caused by the crucial 
problem of restive captive nations. 











PRESENT DAY THAILAND! 


Direck Jayanama 


TP HE history of Thailand began exactly 702 years ago, when we 

founded the first capital at Sukhodaya, 450 kilometres north of 
Bangkok. This history may be divided into three phases, the first of which 
extends from the 13th century to the beginning of the 15th century, when 
we founded another capital at Ayutthaya, about 75 kilometres north of 
Bangkok. The Ayutthaya period begins from the middle of the 15th 
century and comes down to the middle of the 18th century. It ended 
in 1767 when Ayutthaya was completely sacked by the Burmese. Then we 
moved south, and founded the capital at Bangkok. We called it the 
capital of Thai Krung Theb or Bangkok, which is our capital up to the 
present day. 


When we moved into Sukhothai during the first phase of our history, 
the present day territory of Thailand did not belong to us. It was part 
of the Cambodian Empire, which was dominated by the Hindus, who 
believed in the Divine Right of Kings. When we went to Sukhothai, 
our form of government was paternal. Absolute monarchy began with 
the Ayutthaya period, that is about 500 years ago. But the king was 
absoulte only in theory, for he rarely exercised his power for personal gain, 
because there were many checks and balances in the system. For one 
thing Buddhism in itself isa great check. So,in practice the king followed 
the middle course. During the Ayutthaya period, the administration 
and the legal system of Thailand changed into the form which in some 
respects has lasted until the present day. 


It was during the Ayutthaya period that Thailand made its earliest 
contacts with European powers. The Portuguese were the first to come 
to our shores in 1511. They came as missionaries, but their missions 
were not successful. However, they obtained permission to trade. This 
brought a large number of Portuguese to Thailand. In 1589, we con- 
cluded a treaty with the Spanish Government of Manila. Then came 
the Dutch in 1604, and the British in 1612. About 1680 the French 
came to Thailand. That was during the reign of Louls the XIV. King 
Phra Narain gave them a warm welcome. But telations with the French 
were destined to be destroyed because of the expansionist designs of 
France in the region. This resulted in the creation of a strong anti- 
French and anti-Christian sentiment in Thailand. 


1 From an address delivered at a mecting of the Institute on 17 February 1959. 
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In 1688the Phra Sucharit Dynasty was founded. From that time, until 
the destruction of Ayutthaya by the Burmese, in 1767, Thailand was almost 
completely isolated from Western influence. During the following 150 
years, although French and other European missionaries were allowed 
in Thailand, we traded and had political relations only with China. How- 
ever relations with other Western countries revived in the reign of Rama 
If of the present Chakri Dynasty. In 1818, the Portuguese sent an envoy 
to Bangkok who concluded a commercial agreement. Then came the 
British and thereafter the French, both of whom _ sent’ missions 
to teach Christianity to the Chinese scattered in Thailand. They were 
permitted to do so, for as Buddhists we are tolerant of all religions. In 
fact, it is provided in our Constitution that, while the King must be a 
Buddhist, he must be the upholder of all religions. Also since all foreigners 
in Thailand are under the protection of the Thai Government, the King 
has the duty to uphold their religions. 


As I said earlier, government during this period was paternal. 
During the Ayutthaya and the Bangkok periods, it was absolute. On 24 
June, 1932, after a coup d’etat, Thailand changed from absolute to 
constitutional monarchy. That form of government continues to the 
present day. However, the structure of administration, as it stood in 
the era of absolute monarchy, has in general undergone very little change. 
Of course, the ministers are now responsible to Parliament, and not directly 
to the king, as they formerly were. Under the Civil Services Act, all 
civil servants are selected through competitive examinations. 


The administration of Thailand during the last 50 or 60 years, owes 
a great deal to the statesmanship of King Rama the V. He was 
one of our greatest kings, and a very far-sighted one. He engaged foreign 
experts, American, British, French and Belgian. Before World War I, 
we had unequal treaties with several countries. We gave special rights 
and privileges to most of the Western countries, but they, on their part, 
did not reciprocate. Then we engaged an American, who is still alive, by 
the name of Dr. Francis B. Sayre, son-in-law of the famous President 
Woodrow Wilson. Sayre was a Professor of Law who worked for us as 
adviser on foreign affairs. In July 1917 we entered World War I with a 
declaration against Germany and Austria-Hungary on the side of the 
British, the French and the Americans. But in spite of that, we were 
denied equality of status. Eventually however an arrangement was worked 
out by which we were given the same rights and privileges, as we granted 
to other countries. 
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In the olden days, the Thai people were educated in Buddhist mo- 
nasteries, where the priest taught the Pali and Thai languages. Vocational 
education was given in the family, parents passing on their skills to their 
children. Arts and letters in the earlier days flourished around the court. 
It was there that literature received its impetus and many great works 
of art were created. Present day education had its beginning in the reign 
of the famous King Chulalongkorn who, before he came to the throne, 
had acquired considerable knowledge of English, Latin, world geography, 
history, and some natural sciences, especially astronomy. He also knew 
Pali and was familiar with ancient Buddhistic literature and sciences. 
It was during this period that European tutors were engaged for young 
princes and for the first time Thais were sent to study abroad. Also 
during this period the first secular schools were established. Christian 
missionaries too were given facilities for instructing people in modern 
knowledge. Educational reforms, defying age-old traditions, created a 
new basis for national eduction. Higher eduction was introduced. In 
1892, the first Minister of Education was appointed. By 1921, the 
Primary Education Act had been passed, providing compulsory education 
for children of 7 to 14 years of age. The percentage of literacy, according 
to the latest figures, is about 60. 


Our ancient customary laws originated from the Hindu Laws of 
Manu. During comparatively recent times, important new legislation 
has been promulgated, such as the law of civil procedure and the penal 
code, all of which are based on modern western principles. Of course, 
we still follow some of our customary laws for inheritance, marriage, 
etc. The new laws have been drafted mainly along the lines of European 
Codes, with the help of French, German and British jurists. We have 
Thai jurists too.. Our law school was founded 58 years ago. Now it 
has been enlarged into a university for political sciences. 


Generally speaking, Thailand’s financial position is quite sound. We 
have never failed to discharge our obligations in respect of foreign loans. 
We still have such loans to the extent of $17 million. 


Since the War, the pattern of our foreign trade has changed. Before 
the War, our trade was mainly with-the stetling area, and even today, 
Singapore takes up the largest percentage of our exports. But of late, 
trade with America has increased. Hong Kong too has assumed great 
importance. Rice, teak, tin and rubber are our main exports, Thailand 
being a predominantly agricultural counry. Out of a total population 
of 22.8 million, we have a working population of 8 to 9 million. Of these 
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80 per cent are peasants. Thailand is one of the three leading rice exporting 
countries, being second after Burma; Indo-China being the third. Since 
1948, the overall trade position of Thailand has been good, our exports 
having greatly increased. Since that year our balance of payments 
position has also been very favourable. During World War II 
Thailand had big budgetary surpluses for many years, 


The national religion of Thailand is Buddhism, of which the present 
form came to us through Ceylon. In Thailand, everything is centred 
round Buddhism. In every village there is a monastery and each mon- 
astery has a teacher and a_ school. The Buddhist priest holds the 
ceremony of marriage. He also comes when there is a birth ora death. 
Although, we now have modern doctors and medicines, in many villages 
the priest helps as a doctor. Thus, all our life is associated with the 
priest. Buddhism has three root principles: Do good, you receive good; 
do evil, you receive evil; and purify yourself. Being under the influence 
of Buddhism, Thais follow the middle way. In fact, all our ways 
of life are influenced by Buddhism. A Thai, when he is 20 years of age, 
must work under a priest, to purify himself and to develop his outlook. 
In the olden days, one had to be in the monastery for a long time before 
one got married, to become what was called a ripe man. This involved 
work and study. The period now is three months, at the end of which 
there is an examination. 


The culture of Thailand, which is expressed in its religion, literature, 
social system, habits and customs, resembles that of its neighbours, the 
Cambodians and the Malayans. It is homogeneous, with local diversity. 
Fundamentally the culture of Thailand is centred round Buddhism. 
Its social system and literature also have developed around that religion. 
In quite recent times, there has been some change due to Western influence. 
But for the people as a whole, religion is still the force it was. The monas- 
tery continues to occupy an important place in the life of a Thai. 


Pakistan as well as Thailand are members of SEATO, of which 
organisation Bangkok is the headquarters. Why did we join SEATO? 
You can well imagine what would have been the fate of many European 
countries had there been no NATO. If you look at the map you will readily 
see that Thailand occupies a central strategic position in South-Bast Asia. 
Of all the South-East Asian countries, Thailand has the largest number of 
Chinese, i.e. over 3 million. Even in Indonesia, which has a population 
of over 80 million, there are not more than 2 million Chinese. In Burma 
and in Cambodia, their number is still smaller. In Laos, they are very few, 
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In Indo-China also they are not many. But Thailand, out of a population 
of 22 million, as I have pointed out, has 3 million Chinese. Most of them 
have adopted Thai nationality. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that generally they look upon China as their homeland. North Viet 
Nam is already a Chinese satellite. The situation in Cambodia has of 
late been somewhat unstable. Cambodia has recently recognised Com- 
munist China. Thus the Communists have been brought nearer to us, 
Our security and independence would have no meaning if we should have 
no friends who could help us in the economic and military fields. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is impossible for a country like ours to rely 
entirely on its own strength and its own resources for its security. 


Some may say that since we are a member of the United Nations, 
that should be sufficient to protect us and we need not have joined SEATO. 
But SEATO is not an aggressive organisation. It is a defensive organisa- 
tion intended to resist aggression. Thailand has always been ready to 
join in resisting aggression and was among the first to respond to the 
United Nations’ appeal for assistance to the Korean Republic. We 
sent 40,000 tons of rice and a combat battalion as military assistance. 
Thailand did that because it believe; in collective security. Likewise, 
we believe that in case we are attacked, the other members of SEATO 
will come to our help. 
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THE PHENOMENON OF AMERICAN 
POLITICAL PARTIES' 


William B. Hesseltine 


“OR some years now the United States has been engaged in a very con- 

scious campaign to encourage democracy throughout the world and to 
spread the story of American democracy in the hope that something of 
the American experience may be of use and value to other peoples. Un- 
fortunately, we have failed to explain one thing about American democracy. 
We say that American democracy consists in the rule of the majority. 
This is only partially true. In fact we in the United States are committed 
to government by unanimity. We are no doubt agreed that we shall abide 
by the decision of 51% of the voters; but actually the minority of 49% 
gives assent to this decision. In achieving government by unanimity, 
the two-party system plays an important role. 


The interest of the United States in democracy is a very old one. 
Ourselves we established a new form of government in the world, which 
liberty-loving men regarded with favour. Unfortunately, some people 
attempted a slavish imitation of the American constitution. In Mexico, 
for example, within a few years after the American constitution was adopt- 
ed, a revolution freed Mexicans from their European masters. The 
Mexicans established a republic. They took the constitution of the United 
States, having translated it into Spanish. Unfortunately, as experience 
showed, the constitution of the United States could not be translated into 
Spanish. The American constitution was a product of American ex- 
perience. It was a product, if you please, of many hundreds of years 
of the English experience too. The Mexicans did not share these exper- 
iences. Unfortunately, too, the Mexicans never grasped the principle of 
rule by unanimity and by unamimous consent. They got the principle 
of majority rule very well fixed in their minds, but after a Mexican election 
51% may have made a decision but the 49% took up arms in an attempt 
to change that decision. For long years, Mexican procedure consisted 
first of ballots and then of bullets. Mexico showed that the American 
system without the background of American experience was unworkable. 
The Mexicans never grasped the basic American concept of unanimous 
consent. 


In the rule of unanimity, political parties play a vital part. Often 
Americans, looking at the two major political parties, despair of explain- 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 24 July 1959. 
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ing the differences between their major political parties or why, since the two 
parties have similar platforms, there should be any elections at all. Yet 
the fact that the American political parties are so much alike is the signi- 
ficant thing about them. In their similarity, they are performing a highly 
useful function in the operation of the American democracy. 


The two political parties of the United States are now called the 
Democratic and the Republican Parties. Both of them have a long history 
that runs back to the same origins. At the end of the American Revolu- 
tion there was but one party, the Patriots, who had won the war against 
England. The Loyalists, or the supporters of the King, had been ousted 
from America. Many of them took refuge in Canada where their descen- 
dants are still engaged in petitioning the Crown of England for the restora- 
tion of the property which they lost when they fled. Within a few years 
of the Revolution, differences arose among the Patriots about the type of 
government needed in the new republic. One group believed that the 
country needed a strong central government while others feared a strong 
central government. The strong government group finally succeeded in 
holding a convention, drafting a new constitution, getting the constitution 
adopted, ani a new government inaugurated. The whole movement 
for the constitution met with considerable opposition, but when the 
constitution was adopted the opposing group cooperated in the 
operation of the new government. Within a few years the anti-Federalists 
were engaged in opposing further tendencies towards strengthening the 
central government and increasing its powers. Having come out of a 
revolution in which they had fought against the centralising tendencies 
of the British Government, having reacted against parliamentary 
absolutism, they were fearful of any government which was not imme- 
diately subject to the popular will. 


The Federalist Group was led by Alexander Hamilton and its oppo- 
nents by Thomas Jefferson. But in 1800 when the anti-Federalists, calling 
themselves Republicans, won the elections and Thomas Jefferson became 
President, he called upon everyone to cooperate with the government. 
“We are all Federalists: we are all Republicans,”’ he said. Within a few 
years Thomas Jefferson was doing the very things which he had deno- 
unced when Alexander Hamilton was running the government. The 
central government grew stronger under Thomas Jefferson than it did 
under Alexander Hamilton. The result was that the Federalist Party 
tended to merge into the Democrat-Republican and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the country was dominated by the Jeffersonian Party and the Federalist 
Party disappeared. But no sooner had that come about than the group 
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itself started splitting again on the general lines of opposition to increasing 
the powers and the functions of the central government. They split into 
two groups; one was known as the National-Republican and the other 
adopted the name of Democrat-Republican. Either of them changed their 
name later on, the National-Republicans calling themselves Whigs, because 
they opposed the dictatorial acts of President Andrew Jackson (who 
incidentally was proclaimed by his followers as one of the great exponents 
of democracy). The Whigs and the Democrats continued to contend 
with each other, but the Whigs never made a very deep impression on the 
American scene, and eventually their Party disappeared. With the 
disappearance of the Whig Party once again—and again largely over the 
powers and functions of the Central Government—came a_new political 
group, the Republican Party. From 1856 to 1959, the two major poli- 
tical parties in America have borne the labels “Democrats” and ‘“Re- 
publicans.” The Republican Party won the presidential election in 1860 
and for 25 years it continued to win all elections, while the Democratic 
Party became weaker and weaker. Moreover, the Republican Party had 
won the Civil War and they were able to identify themselves with patrio- 
tism and charge the Democrats with treason. This campaign of pro- 
paganda succeeded in forcing the Democrats into espousing curious 
financial panaceas. There was no disturbing of the political scene until 
the 1890’s when a new third party brought a new threat to the party 
system. 


Although we have only two major political parties in America, in any 
election, a handful of other parties also appears on the scene. I think 
in the last presidential clection, there were three Communist Parties, 
a Socialist candidate who made a token campaign, a Prohibition party 
and a Greenback party, which would inflate the currency. None of them 
were of importance or significance. There have been, in the course of 
American history, a few times when a third party came on the scene 
momentarily and then disappeared. The first time that a third party had 
any significance was in the 1890’s when the Populist Party arose largely 
out of economic depression and the distress of western and southern 
farmers. There was an enormous amount of corruption in local govern- 
ments and for a brief moment it seemed the new movement would have some 
success. But the Democratic Party adopted a substantial part of the Popu- 
list programme and the Populist leaders moved over to the Democratic 
Party. By 1896, the Populist platform and the Populist Party had 
practically disappeared fromthe country. Once again in American history, 
a split within the ranks of the Republicans brought a third party which 
ran Theodore Roosevelt for the Presidency in 1912. They succeeded 
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in ending the long dominance of the Republican Party and ensuring the elec- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson. That is the only time when a third party 
ever had any real significance. in American Presidential elections. But 
there have been times when third parties split up States and. localities to 
influence the outcome of elections. In recent years there has been no 
third party of significance. In 1948, there was a Progressive Party, which 
attracted a great deal of attention both at home and abroad, but it did 
not attract enough voters to make any difference in the American political 
picture. 


What has been the function of these parties in American history? 
It has been to achieve an adjustment between the interests of the 
various groups in the United States. Perhaps I may explain that the words 
‘United States’ may have historical meaning, but they have no reality. 
The United States is not a series of States that are united. It is instead 
a great complex of regions, regions of different economies, of different 
interests. There are regions, where industrialists of one kind or another 
are in a dominating position, as in some regions the manufacturers 
of steel are the dominant group. One area may be dominant in cotton, 
another in wheat, etc. One State carries on its automobile license plate 
the label, “America’s Dairyland,” but in that State just in north of 
that dairyland, there is a resort area which is rich in lakes and fish and 
scenery. It becomes the centre for thousands and thousands of tourists. 
Now this area is dominated by farmers. Then nearby is the city of Chicago, 
which is an industrial area given over to heavy industry and machinery. 
To the west of this area lie cattle-feeding regions. 


In other words, in the United States there are enormous regions, 
differing in their economic policy, and in their manner of life. Between 
them there are many other differences too. Now basically and fundament- 
ally, the dynamic of American history consists in the story of the conflicts 
between the differing regions and their differing groups. A political party 
in the United States performs the useful function of combining the interests 
of the dominant groups in the various regions across the United States. 


It is not always easy to harmonize the interests of diverse groups. 
It is not always easy to combine the interests of farmers and labourers. 
It is almost impossible to get even the farmers united. There are cotton 
farmers, wheat farmers, and cattle producers.. The interests of all these 
farmers are not the same. And the interests of labour and the farmers 
are far from being the same. On the other hand, some types of farmers 
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and some types of labour have common interests. At the same time, 
industry and mining, textiles and steel, shipping and finance have both 
common interests and basic conflicts. 


The political parties of the United States attempt to combine the domi- 
nant groups and to create confederations of regional interests, and to har- 
monize them. On that basis they formulate a programme. The net 
result is that each political party makes compromises and adjustments, 
of which, eventually, its programme is the product. 


The question is how do we achieve unanimity in the United States? 
We achieve it, through the process of compromise and through the medium 
of our political parties. This might, at first sight, seem different from the 
practices followed in other countries. Certainly it is true that political 
parties in the United States bear no resemblance to parties in some other 
parts of the world. The American political party is not an ideological 
group. It is not engaged in carrying on some great crusade. 
Itisnot monolithic. Yet we do not have in America anything fundamental- 
ly different from the situation in some of the European countries. Let 
us take the example of Belgium. An election there might be contested 
by 35 political parties. Probably after the elections are over, they will 
find that 20 political parties have won seats in the Parliament, some of them 
a good many, some of them just one or two, but none with a majority. 
The King then calls upon the leader of one of the major groups and asks him: 
“Can you form a Government?” He says:‘‘ I will try.” He goes to the 
leaders of other parties, negotiates with them, and proposes to combine 
the programmes of their groups. Adjustments are made. The man 
trying to form the Government concedes something to the different groups 
and makes some kind of agreement with each. Eventually he goes to the 
King and says that he can form the Government. He has a programme full 
of adjustments. This seems quite different from the American scene and 
yet, fundamentally, we do the same thing in the United States. Our 
political leaders win the support of the dominant groups in some regions 
and of subordinate groups in other regions. Substantially, what we do 
in America is the same as they do in Belgium. Only we do it before the 
elections, instead of after them. We do it by the principle of compromise 
and adjustment and it is through the political parties that we arrive at 
the compromises. We are the great exponents of the principle of the 
‘half-loaf.’. We arrive, by complicated politial adjustments, at the com- 
promises which ensure unanimity—the unanimity which is the basic 
element in American democracy. 
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Summary of Discsussicn 


Question: It has been said that unimportant political parties have been 
a source of stimulation of ideas. But is it not a fact that the socialists 
have claimed that the things they were saying in 1904, were adopted by the 
Republican Party in 1932? 


Dr. William B. Hesseltine: The best role for a third party is its 
function of calling to the attenton of the people (a) the need for reforms 
and (b) the proposals and programmes for reforms. It is true that many 
things which the major parties have adopted were first advocated and agi- 
tated by third party groups. It is also true that a great many things 
suggested by third parties were repudiated by the people. I know it is 
customary for the socialists to claim that by 1932 the things they were 
saying in 1904 were being adopted; but the socialists tend to forget that 
they also advocated a great many things in 1904 which in 1932 had proved 
to be foolish. It is true that the Socialist Party has acted as a constant 
reminder. The third party has the virtue of criticising. It is particularly 
useful at such times when the two major parties are perfectly content to slip 
through elections and then ignore the interests of the people. The Social- 
ist Party or any third party can serve to keep them alert. There is one 
other thing. Due to third parties not only good ideas and new proposals 
come but also leaders come up. 


Question: To what extent do newspapers in the United States control 
the political parties and vice versa? What is the relationship between 
the parties and the press? 


Dr. William B. Hesseltine: No political party controls any paper in 
the United States. There are newspapers in the United States which advo- 
cate political programmes and they identify themselves with certain 
political parties. On the other hand, politcians are careful not to offend 
any powerful newspaper. There is, for example, The Chicago Tribune, 
which is very powerful and claims to be the “world’s greatest newspaper.” 
It identifies itself with the Republicans yet actually it chastises the Republi- 
cans more than it does the Democrats. 























THE REVOLUTION IN PAKISTAN 


Samin U. Khan 


In Pakistan, as in the other new independent countries of Asia and 
Africa, the democratic experiment encountered formidable difficulties. 
As a consequence the administration and the political life of this country 
were gravely affected. There was genuine apprehension about the sta- 
bility of the country. Said General Ayub Khan: ‘History would never 
have forgiven us if the present chaotic conditions were allowed to go on 
any further.” So the revolution came about. General Ayub Khan declar- 
ed that the objective of the revolution was to restore democracy, ‘but of the 
type that the people can understand.’ Speaking on 17 October 1958, 
General Ayub Khan said: 


Let me assure every one that whereas Martial Law will not be 
retained a minute longer than is necessary, it will not be lifted a 
minute earlier than the purpose for which it has been imposed has 
been fulfilled and the purpose is the clearance of the political, social, 
economic and administrative mess that has been created in the past. 
The country has to be brought back to the state of convalescence, 
if not complete health. In addition, certain major reforms have to 
be introduced. All these things will need the cover of Martial Law. 
In any case, there is no intention of allowing things to revert to the 
bad old ways. So do not let any one have doubts and fears on this 
score. ! 


This statement not only gives a picture of the objectives of the Martial 
Law Administration but it also represents what the people expect of the 
new regime. 


Meanwhile the Supreme Court of Pakistan had to consider the legal 
situation created by the revolution. In the course of a judgment, Chief 
Justice Munir declared : 


It sometime happens, however, that a Constitution and the national 
legal order under it are disrupted by an abrupt political change, not 
within the contemplation of the: Constitution. Any such change 
is called a revolution and its legal effect is not only the destruction 
of the existing Constitution but also the validity of the national 
legal order. 


1 Dawn, Karachi. 18 October 1958. 
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He went on to say: 


But if the revolution is victorious in the sense that the persons 
assuming power under the change can successfully require the in- 
habitants of the country to conform to the new regime, then the revo- 
lution becomes a law-creating fact because thereafter it is judged by 
its own success. On the same principle the validity of the laws to be 
made thereafter is judged by reference to the new and not the 
annulled Constitution. ! 


General Ayub Khan, in an interview with foreign correspondents on 
19 October 1958, declared that land reforms, legal reforms, educationa! 
reforms, and the solution of the refugee problem were the main tasks of 
the new regime. Discussing land reforms he said: 


We have to have sensible land reforms. We have got to find out 
scientific solution to our land problem—one that is just and fair and 
does not lead to class war.” 


As regards legal reforms, he went on to say: 


We have adopted British system which is most expensive and 
dilatory and is good only for those who know the law. We must havea 
system which suits the people and which the people understand and 
which gives quicker justice. * 


Dealing with education General Ayub Khan said that the system of 
education would have to be revised to train man-power to fulfil the coun- 
try’s needs for the next generation or so. He also pleaded for birth 
control. 


The foreign press was generally sympathetic to the new regime. 
This was clear from the comments of such papers as the Christian Science 
Monitor, The New York Times, The Times of London, The Washington 
Star, Time and the Millyet of Istanbul. 


Land Reforms in West Pakistan: In the past, well meaning persons 
had advocated land reforms. But vested interests always barred the way. 


1 Ibid., 28 October 1958. 
2 Ibid,, 20 October 1958. 
3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
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So far as West Pakistan was concerned, the matter never came even to the 
stage of an official blueprint.- Within a fortnight of the revolution, 
the new regime set up a Commission 


to consider problems relating to the ownership and tenancy of 
agricultural land and to recommend measures for ensuring better pro- 
duction and social justice as well as security of tenure for those 
engaged in cultivation.! 


President Ayub Khan asked the people to approach the problem 
ina “dispassionate manner” and to “‘take decisions which while eliminating 
social and economic injustice would contribute effectively to the establish- 
ment of a progressive agricultural economy.’’ In’ the words of the Presi- 
dent, the reforms are ‘“‘an absolute necessity for the survival of the system 
and values which we cherish and which brought Pakistan into being as 
a free state.* The aim of the reforms “‘is to accelerate the transition from 
the feudal to a democratic society, in which all energies will be devoted 
to development of material and human resources with a view to higher 
standards of living and security.”’? 


The reforms, as proposed by the Commission, prescribe a ceiling of 500 
acres of irrigated land or 1,000 acres of unirrigated land. The limit is 
different in various parts of West Pakistan, depending on the productivity 
of the soil. Compensation is to be provided for the land resumed by 
Government. Over and above the ceiling, a zamindar may give some 
acreage to female dependents, who are entitled to inherit ancestral pro- 
perty. The scheme orders abolition of jagirs. There are provisions for 
security of tenure, wagfs, consolidation of holdings, sale and utilisation 
of resumed land. The implementation of these reforms is to be carried 
out through a Provincial Land Commission, which is now at work, 


The land reforms will have a far reaching effect on agriculture, which is 
the most important industry of Pakistan. Their political and social 
consequences will also be considerable. The tenant will enjoy security 
of tenure and assured fruit of his labour and toil. For the lands taken 
away from the landlords they will be given adequate compensation. They 
would be able to spend the amounts so given to them for the improvement 
of the lands that are left to them. More important than anything else will 
be the destruction of the political hold over the tenants of the landlords 


! Thid., 19 October 1958. 
2 Land : A New Pattern, Governmem of Pakistan, p. i6, 
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who formerly owned thousands of acres. This hold was one of the 
causes of political instability in Pakistan. 


It might be pointed out that after the land reforms have been imple- 
mented, the climate for the success of the Village Aid Programme will 
improve. It will also be easier to develop village co-operatives on the 
development of which depends our entire economy. 


Legal Reforms: As announced by President Ayub Khan a Legal 
Reforms Commission has been appointed with the following terms of 
reference: 


To suggest how justice may better and more speedily be done; 
and to that end to examine: 


The heirarchy of courts and their powers; 
The making of judicial appointments; 


The standard and content of legal education and qualification 
to practise at the Bar; 


The structure and discipline of the legal profession; 
The law of civil and criminal procedure and the law of evidence; 


The jirga and the panchayat systems and their extension to suitable 
areas; 


The cost of litigation and any other relevant matter.’ 


It might be pointed out that the terms of reference of the Commission 
are not very broad enough and no fundamental legal reforms are likely 
to result from its labours. However, reform is a process of gradual 
evolution and this is just the first step that has been taken towards over- 
hauling the legal and judicial system inherited by Pakistan from the 

British, - 


Educational Reforms: The educational system devised by the British 
a hundred years ago was intended to produce men to serve the purposes 
of an alien Government. Clearly that system was unsuited to Pakistan. 
Explaining the educational policy of the new regime, the Education Minis- 
ter said: ‘The aim of the new educational policy of the present govern- 
ment will be to bring up a healthy, strong and patriotic generatio: to serve 
the country.” 


1 Dawn, Karachi, 3 November 1958. 
2 Thid., 29th October 1958. 
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Accordingly an Educational Reforms Commission has been appointed, 
with the following terins of reference : 


Determination of different stages of education and their duration ; 


The qualifications for entrance to the University courses of study 
and the position of the existing intermediate classes; the dura- 
tion of the university degrees—pass, honours and post-graduate; 
advanced studies and research; scientific and technological 
education ; the attainment of the highest standard of teaching and 
research in universities and colleges and the need for co-ordination 
of fields of specialisation in different universities ; the changes 
considered necessary and desirable in the constitution, adminis- 
tration, control and jurisdiction of universities; the advancement 
of Islamic studies and oriental learning; qualifications, terms and 
conditions of service and the privileges and responsibilities of 
teachers of universities and colleges; discipline of students, social 
and cultural activities, development of tutorial system; the 
finances of universities and colleges; improvement in the system of 
examinations ; 


Qualifications for entrance to various professional courses; duration 
of courses for various degrees and diplomas; organisation of 
teaching and research in professional institutions; 


Scope, content and organisation of secondary education; diversi- 
fication of courses with due regard to the needs of the community; 
technical, agricultural and vocational education; methods of grading 
and examination; administration and supervision; qualifications, 
terms and conditions of service and privileges and duties of 
teachers; training of teachers, including in-service training; pre- 
scription, production and supply of text-books ; 


Scope, content and organisation of primary education; financing of 
universal primary education; control, administration and supervi- 
sion ; qualifications, terms and conditions of service and privileges 
and responsibilties of teachers; training of teachers including in- 
service training; prescription, production and supply of text-books; 


Measures necessary to reduce illiteracy among adults ; 


Provision of physical training, games and sports; 

Establishment of National Cadet Corps in educational institutions; 
other matters that may be germane and essential to a proper 
enquiry into educational problems; 
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Examination of maktabs, madrassas and darul-ulooms and other 
private schoo!s of various religious denominations. 


New Economic Policy: The revolution also meant a change, in 
fact a drastic change, in the country’s economic policy and its objectives. 
This was obviously necessary, for the revolution was forced, partly by the 
failure of the economic policies which successive governments had Leen 
pursuing for the past eight years. The Finance Minister, enunciating the 
new policy, said that it wculd be based on the principle of ‘living within 
our means.’ He said: 


What we have to do is to find out exactly what our income is 
to be and then we have to live within it. 


Weare in a very difficult situation. The balance of our interna- 
tional payments in world trade has been running steadily against us. ' 


Under the new policy, cottage industries, small scale industries and 
-hose industries, which are not dependent on foreign exchange for their 
functioning, are being encouraged. Some long-term industrial projects 
have been abandoned, for it was feared that expenditure on them through 
deficit financing would lead to inflation. Deficit financing which was 
resorted to by previous governments had produced a high degree of 
inflation. The emphasis of the new regime is on agriculture. 


New Labour Policy: After the imposition of Martial Law all strikes 
and lockouts were prohibited. However, the new regime has taken decisive 
steps to better the lot of the workers. Industrialists have been asked to 
provide proper amenities for them (where possible living accommodation) 
and to improve their working conditions, 


The Central Government has laid down a comprehensive labour 
nolicy to be followed all over Pakistan. It is meant to achieve 


(i) increased production, 
(ii) equitable distribution of wealth, 
(iii) better working conditions, and 


(iv) healthy growth of trade unionism, consistent with the pro- 
visions of the I.L.O. conventions.” - 


1 Jbid. 
2 Ibid. 
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Refugee Rel vhilitation: In the field of refugee rehabilitation, the 
new regime has some remarkable achievements to its credit. In the 
past cumbersome procedures and schemes were devised, which created more 
problems than they solved. The new regime set up a high-powered 
body to speed up rehabilitation in Karachi. It was given the power to ‘issue 
all kinds of sanctions and orders.’ A satellite town was planned for the 
refugees of the Federal Capital and its first phase was completed in record 
time, 15,000 houses having been built in sixmonths. New procedure have 
been laid down for the settlement of refugees throughout Pakistan and 
the work of settlement is being carried through with great vigour and 
speed. When it is completed by the end of the year, the 12 year-old 
refugee problem will have ceased to exist. 


Foreign Affairs: Consequent upon the revolution, there has been 
no change in the foreign policy of Pakistan. At a press conference at 
Dacca, General Ayub Khan declared that Pakistan’s stand on Kashmir 
would not be abandoned. He said: 


About Kashmir the first thing to note is that apart from any other 
consideration, from the purely military and the country’s security point 
of view, we have to continue to struggle for the liberation of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. In no circumstances can we give up that 
struggle.! 


On the problem of canal waters, he said: 


The problem profoundly affects the agricultural economy of West 
Pakistan. If we do not get our due share of water, vast tracts of that 
flourishing region would be turned into desert.’ 


On relations with India, he said: 


We do not want a conflict with Bharat, for such a conflict will 
lead to the destruction of both Bharat and Pakistan. [ must declare 
therefore that the door for a peaceful and honourable solution will 
always be wide open on our side.’ 


With regard to the Arab world, he said: 


My contention is that we never did anything that should have 
led to the straining of ouf relations with these [Arab] countries. They 


1. Ihid., 1 March 1959 
2. Ibid., 23 October 1958 
3. Ibid. 
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are spiritually tied to us, being Muslim countries, and they are close 
to us in matters of culture and history. They are situated on our 
strategic front. 


I can tell you that if a country moves one step towards us in 
friendship, Pakistan would go several steps towards it to grasp the 
hand of friendship. 


This is in my view a dignified and honourable way of cultivating 
friendship. The more friends we have, the happier we would be. I 
am hopeful and even optimistic that we shall have the friendship 
of all our Arab brethern.' 


Once again the President made his point of viewclear when he said 
that the Pakistan Government would be obliged to go to war if the Kashmir 
problem is not solved satisfactorily, for it ‘‘affects our security and our 
whole existence.’’ 


After the Tibetan crisis, the Government of Pakistan offered to enter 
into an agreement for joint defence with the Indian Government. But 
that Government refused to consider the offer. There is, however, the 
possibility of a solution of the canal waters dispute, for which persistent 
and patient efforts are being made by the officials of the World Bank. 
If this dispute is settled to the satisfaction of Pakistan, that in itself would 
be a significant achievement in the realm of foreign policy. 


The Constitution: After the revolution, an order, called the ‘Laws 
(Continuance in Force) Order,’ was issued, of which Article II laid down 
that 

. . Subject to any Order of the President or regulation 
made by the Chief Administrator of Martial Law, the Republic to 
be known henceforward as Pakistan, shall be governed as nearly as 
may be in accordance with the late Constitution. . .? 


Later, when Major-Gen. Iskander Mirza relinquished his office of 
President and handed over all powers to Generai Mohammed Ayub 
Khan, the post of the Prime Minister was abolished and the presidential 
system in its embroynic form was introduced. President Ayub Khan, 
expressing his preference for that system, said: 


The previous systems had gone wrong because of the division 
of power between the President and the Prime Minister. It 


1 Ibid. 
2 Ibid., 11 October 1958. 
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is much better having one man. It would bea tighter system than the 
American. I say, after you have elected a man it is better to let him 
have a run and not keep pulling at his leg. You have got to make 
your President really powerful. 


The President went on to say that it was proposed to establish a 
Constitution Commission, which would draft the Constitution. 


Since the new regime is eager to return to the processes of democracy, 
it has taken the decision to establish ‘basic democracies,’ which would 
serve as electoral colleges, if the Constitution Commission so decides. 


Other measures which the regime has successfully taken are the 
screening of all civil servants and the weeding out of the corrupt and the 
inefficient ones, the reorganisation of the administration, the collection 
of vast sums in arrears of income-tax, the obtaining of declarations with 
regard to hidden assets, particularly assets abroad, the stoppage of smug- 
gling, adulteration and black-marketing and corruption. Perhaps the 
greatest achievement of the new regime is that it has inspired a new 
confidence in the nation and won for it a new respect of the world. 


oe ee 


1 Ihid., 31 October 1958, 





ISLAM AND NATIONALISM IN CONTEMPORARY 
EGYPT—EARLIER DEVELOPMENTS' 


Zafar Ishaq Ansari 


Egyptian society maintained with equanimity its old, stagnant patterns 
of life, until it was rudely shaken from its stupor by the French invasion 
of Egypt in 1798. The Mamluks of Egypt had become so enfeebled 
during the course of centuries that Napoleon’s army encountered no 
serious resistance and easily overran the country. Although French 
occupation lasted only a few years, it proved to be a turning point in 
Egypt’s history and marked the dawn of its modern era. Under its 
pressure, the walls that had kept Egypt in seclusion from the advanced 
countries of Europe crumbled and the door for the penetration of Western 
modernity was swung open. 


The endeavours of Napoleon to change the mentality of Egyptians 
during his short stay proved of little avail. His real contribution to the 
awakening of modern Egypt lies in his having introduced the printing press 
and newspapers in Egypt and having brought Europe and European 
civilization close to Muslim Egypt. Hence we find that very soon after 
his return to France, classical works and translations of European books 
on a variety of subjects began to be printed in Egypt, and the general tenor 
of life began to change, siowly and gradually. 


Another important event which changed the course of events in 
Egypt occurred soon after Napoleon’s departure. This was the seizure 
of power in Egypt by a talented and ambitious Albanian soldier, Muham- 
mad Ali. Driven by the desire to build an empire for himself, Muhammad 
Ali put Egypt on the road to modernization. Sending Egyptians to 
France for studies, opening modern schools, introducing non-religious 
subjects into the educational curricula, generously patronizing the trans- 
lation of European books, building up a strong, modern army and 
improving the administration of the country—all these go to his credit. 
Thus he set in motion a process of change in Egyptian society along the 
lines of modernization. This process was accelerated when closer con- 
tacts with Europe developed as a result of the opening of the Suez Canal. 
The process has continued ever since; it has developed an impetus and a 
dynamic of its own, and has been continually gaining momentum. 


1 This article forms a chapter of ihe author’s thesis, entitied The Inter: ‘relatic onship 
between Islam and Nationalism in Egypt, 1945-56, 
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Change, however, began taking place not only in the ‘civilization’ 
of the people, but also in their ‘culture’, to borrow Zia Gokalp’s termino- 
logy.| The most dramatic changes were, of course, taking place in the 
physical aspects of life. The achievements of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century science were coming to Egypt: railways, telegraphs, and so on. 
But another change, perhaps a more important one, was imperceptibly 
taking place because of the stealthy intrusion of new ideas from across 
the Mediterranean. Even the first group of Egyptian students who 
studied in France began to write about such previously unknown subjects 
as the French Revolution and constitutional monarchy of the British 
pattern.” 


Among the new ideas that came to Egypt from abroad was the idea 
of watan (fatherland) and watanivah (patriotic nationalism). In the 
second half of the nineteenth century these words came into frequent 
use. In those days, however, wafan did not denote the sense it does today. 
It meant one’s birthplace—the particular village or town in which one 
was born, rather than the whole country®. Gradually the boundaries of 
watan expanded, until it came to mean the whole of Egypt. 


There are several reasons for the growth of a sense of identity 
among the people of Egypt. Improved means of communication led 
to more and closer contacts among the Egyptians. More important, 
however, were some elements of long standing in Egyptian life. Geogra- 
phically, the frontiers of Egypt were well-defined by natural factors, as 
the country is surrounded by desert and sea. Then, during its long 
history, Egypt has mostly remained one undivided country and always 
under strong centralized governments. All Egyptians spoke one and 
the same language all over the country—an Egyptianised version of 
Arabic. Moreover, the rulers of the Muhammad Ali dynasty consistently 
followed a policy of separation and independence from the Ottoman 
Empire. All these contributed to the development of national cons- 
ciousness among the Egyptians. 


1 Gokalp uses ‘civilization’ to denote the material and technological aspect of 
a nation’s life; and ‘culture’ to denote non-material aspects, e.g., a nation’s outlook on 
life, its moral values, etc. See Uriel Heyd, The Foundations of Turkish Nationalism, 
London, 1950. 


2 See Hamzah, ‘Abd al-Latif, Adab al Meqalah al-Suhufiyat fi Misr, Cairo, 1950, 
p. 55, cited hereafter as Hamzah. 


3 Even Rifa‘ah al-Tahtawi (d. 1873), wrko was in the first group of Egyptians 


who went to France, uses watan in the sense of birthplace rather than the whole 
country. Ibid., pp. 140 f. 
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Subhi Wihidah narrates this development ip these words: 


By and by this new society oriented itself to the realization that 
it was different from other societies, whether Islamic or non-Islamic. 
It also started to develop nationalist consciousness. Al-Tahtawi 
writes about wafaniyah and about ancient Egyptian history and about 
the obligations to work for the welfare of Egypt. This we miss 
in al-Jabarti', though the pericd separating the two is short, 
‘Ali Mubarak coins the term ‘muwatin’’ to differentiate between 
one’s fellow-countrymen and others. And ‘Arabi uses the words 
‘Egyptians’ and ‘Egyptian ummah’ (nation) in their modern 
connotation and regards all those who do not belong to the country, 
be they Armenians or Turks, Muslims or non-Muslims, as foreigners 
who had no right to rule over Egypt.’ 


The concepts of ‘nation’ and ‘nationalism’, however, were still hazy, 
and according to the same writer 


al-Tahtawi writes about al-watenivah al Misriyah but he is Islamic 
before every thing else. ‘Ali Mubirak is closer to the nationalist 
idea but he, too, does not evince a completely Egyptian conscious- 
ness. And ‘Arabi’s Egyptian consciousness bears an Arab- 
Islamic imprint which persists in the consciousness of many of us 
even today.4 


It was around this period that al-Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani 
(d. 1897) visited Egypt and remained there for about eight years 
(1871-79). His magnetic personality, his dauntless courage and 
extraordinary eloquence drew around him a large number of young 
Egyptians, who later played a major part in shaping the destiny of 
modern Egypt. ‘Arabi, the revolutionary, Muhammad ‘Abduh, the reli- 
gious reformer, Lutfi al-Sayyid, the theoretician of Egyptian nationalism, 
all these came under the spell of al-Afghani’s dynamism. Even Christian 
journalists like Adib Ishaq and Khalil Mutran were deeply impressed 


1 A brilliant Egyptian historian of nineteenth century. 

_ 2 This is the translation of the word ‘citoyen’ which was quite current in France 
in those days. Jhid., p. 171. 

3 Fi Usul al-Mas’alah cl-Misriyah, Cairo, 1950, pp. 170f, cited hereafter as 
Wihidah. 

* Thid., p. 172. See Hamzah, op. cit., pp. 48-71, for the development of nationaal 
consciousness in Egypt during the nineteenth century and the part played by writers 
and journalists of Egypt, especially al-Tahtawi and the Syrian journalist, Abid Ishaq 
who published most of his journals from Egypt. 
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by him. His memory is still cherished in Egypt, and his contribution to 
the making of present-day Egypt, generously acknowledged. He is 
rightly credited with having initiated the major trends of thought in . 
modern Egypt— religious reformism, anti-Western nationalistic revolution- 
ism, Pan-Islamism, and so on. He even had a noteworthey part in encou- 
raging literary and journalistic activities. Above all, he implanted in the 
hearts of Egyptians a deep love for freedom. Hecreated in them self- 
respect and self-confidence He infused them with revolutionary 
enthusiasm to struggle for their liberation and for a better order of 
things in general. 


Al-Afghani’s main concern was the problem of European expansion . 
at the expense of Islam. Algeria had already fallen. Moghul rule in 
India had been replaced by British rule. The Ottoman Caliphate was 
tottering. Muslims all over the world were weak and divided, victims 
of backwardness, stagnation, and ignorance. Al-Afghani’s solution 
of the problem was to unite the Muslim world in some manner in order 
to check Western expansion and to revive Islam. Internally, he believed 
in the adoption of certain features of Western civilization like Western 
sciences and technology. He also stood for religious reform based on 
a return to the doctrines and practices of early Islam. If those things 
were done, al-Afghani was confident, “the Muslim peoples would be able 
to work out for themselves a new and glorious order of affairs, without 
dependence on, or imitation of, European nations.’’! 


This account of al-Afghani’s ideas explains the paradox of nis cham- 
pioning Pan-Islamism and Egyptian nationalism at one and the same time. 
The obvious reason is that he regarded both as instruments for meeting 
the European threat to the Muslim world. 


Al-Afghani was expelled from Egypt by the Khadive Tawfiq in 1879. 
The Khadive was perhaps scared of the liberal-constitutionalist movement 
which was growing up around al-Afghani. Al-Afghani went away from 
Egypt but left behind him his ideas, his revolutionary spirit and a group 
of talented people inspired by him. 


During the years 1879-82, the growing Egyptian national consciousness 
found violent and confused expression in a series of military uprisings 
led by ‘Arabi (d. 1911) in collaboration with Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905). 

1 Adams, Charles C., Islam and Modernism in Egypt, London, 1933, p., 13. Our 


description of al-Afghani’s ideas is mainly based on Adams’ work. See pp. 4-17 
and 58-62. This work is cited hereafter as Adams. 
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Both were disciples of al-Afghdni. Theseincidentsled to the occupation 
of Egypt by the British in 1882. ‘Arabi’s failure created despair and demo- 
ralization in the country for some time; but the occupation proved a 
blessing in disguise for the development of Egyptian nationalist feelings. 
It gave Egyptian nationalism a definite objective—the evacuation of 
Egypt by the British. It proved an external force against which the struggle 
could continue, and in doing so keep the nationalist consciousness alive 
and active. From then on Egyptain nationalism has evidenced a nega- 
tive factor as one of its important, perhaps, even essential, components. 
The British occupation was something against which feelings of hatred 
could be aroused. This negative factor unquestionably played a vital 
role in developing national consciousness in the beginning, and keeping it 
on a high pitch later on. 


From the time of the British occupation onwards, we discern two dis- 
tinct schools of thought growing up in Egypt. Historically, the ideas of 
both are traceable to al-Afghani. Both shared the desire for Egypt’s 
freedom. Both loved Islam, the Ottoman Islamic Caliphate and Pan- 
Islamism. And yet the two trends were conspicuously distinct in their 
emphasis. One was more concerned with the inner reform of Is!am and 
the unification of Muslims, while the other stressed Egypt’s independence 
and the necessity of driving the British away from Egypt. In the light of 
this difference in their emphasis, we may regard the former as the exponent 
of Islamic ideas and the latter as the exponent of nationalist ideas. Mu- 
hammad ‘Abjuh and Mustafa Kamil (d. 1908) may be regarded as the 
best representatives of the two respective trends of thought during the 
years approximately 1895-1905. 


Mustafa Kamil, who had received a non-Azharite education in 
Egypt and later on higher education in law in France, was a devout Muslim. 
His frame of reference, however, was different from that of the Azharite 
ulema, even the enlightened among them like ‘Abduh, due to his educational 
background and his close contact with the West. He was undoubtedly 
devoted toIslam. But his devotion was not as exclusive and single-minded 
as, for instance, that of ‘Abduh. Islam inspired Mustafa Kamil, and re- 
mained an inspiration for him throughout his life. But unlike Muhammad 
‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, it was not the sole inspiration. No wonder, 
therefore, that ‘fatherland’ meant much more to him than it meant to 
Muhammad ‘Abduh. It occupied a very high place in his scale of values, 
almost equal to Islam. 


Kamil’s role in the development of Egyptian nationalist ideas was 
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that of a pioneer. His ideas and his contribution to Egyptian nationalism 
may be summarized as follows: 


First, Kamil claimed devotion and love for watan with unexcelled 
vigour and eloquence. His was not merely a plea to love one’s father- 
land and recognize one’s obligations towards it, such as Muhammad 
‘Abduh had made in one of his articles in al-Urwah al-Wuthga.' Kamil’s 
was an impassioned appeal to regard Egypt as a centre of devotion and 
loyalty. The intense love and enthusiasm that Egypt evoked in Kamil 
are conspicuously missing in ‘Abduh. Here are a few examples of Kamil’s 
utterances which demonstrate the intensity of his feelings for Egypt: 


O my country! O my country! 

To thee belong my love and my heart. 

To thee belong my very life and existence. 

To thee belong my blood and my spirit. 

To thee belong my intellect and my tongue. 

To thee belong my soul, the very essence of my being. 
Thou, thou alone art life, O Egypt, 

And there can be no life without thee. 


Had I not been born in Egypt, 
I would have (still) wished to become an Egyptian. 


Egypt deserves to be loved with all one’s strength, with all one’s 
feeling, .. . with all one’s spirit and with all one’s life.” 


Kamil’s predecessors had written casually about hubb al-watan (love 
of the fatherland). Their writings appear dull and colourless when com- 
pared with the writings and speeches of Kamil, who gave the concept of 
wafaniyah a rich emotional content. 


Secondly, Kamil came forward with the bold idea that all Egyptians, 
Muslims as well as Copts, constituted one nation and shared the father- 
land equally. He stated this in clear terms and made it the cornerstone 


1 Rida, Rashid, Tarikh al-Ustadh al-Imam, Vol. 11, second edition, Cairo, 1344 
A.H./1925 A.D., pp. 194-96. Cited hereafter as Tarikh. 


_ 2 Rafi’i, ‘Abd al-Rahman, Mustafa Kamil: Ba‘ith al-Nahdah al-Wataniyah, al- 
Hilal Book Servies No. 20, Cairo, 1952, pp. 195-96. Cited hereafter as Kamil. 
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of his political :aeology. It goes to his credit that he won the support 
and cooperation of Copts for his nationalist movement. To cite his 
own words:. 


We have ciied at the top of our voice that the Muslims and 
the Copts of Egypt are one nation; they are rather one family. We 
have said that the Liood that flows in the veins of most of the Muslims 
of Egypt is the blood which flows in the veins of the Copts. The 
first obligation to the fatherland is complete unity among its sons,! 


Thirdly, Kamil was emphatic in his claim that there could be no con- 
flict of loyalties between Islam and Egypt. His conception of each 
was such that he could not visualize their coming into conflict. He argued 
that both Copts and Muslims had a two-fold obligation: religious and 
national. In the discharge of their religious obligations the Copts may 
retain their creed, profess their faith devotedly and love their Christian 
brethren, both within and outside Egypt. In the same way, Muslims too 
have the riglit to practise their faith and to regard Muslims all over the 
world as their brethren. In fact, it is ue duty of all Muslims to unite for 
the glory of Islam and in defence of their common political interests. All 
this would be in discharge of the Muslims’ religious duty. As for their 
national duty, namely, to strive for the independence of Egypt, both Mus- 
lims and Copts have a complete unanimity on this point. Thus, Kamil 
argued, there is no conflict between service to Islam or call for Islamic 
unity and the principles of watani yah.’ 


So far as Kamil himself was concerned; he had harmoniously) in- 
tegrated religious and nationalist elements in his thinking. He agitated 
for Egypt’s independence, but also wrote in defence of Islam, refuting the 
criticism of it by European scholars. His attachment to the Ottoman 
Islamic Caliphate and his devotion to Pan-Islamism, too, are well-known. 
The same is true of his successor, Muhammad Farid (d. 1918), altnough 
the Islamic element is not as prominent in Farid’s ideology as in K imil’s. 


Fourthly, Kamil took up the theme of British withdrawal (al-jala) 
and made it the main demand of the nationalist movement. ‘Egypt for 
Egyptian~’’, became a popular catchword and the basic creed of Egyptian 
nationalism. This demand for evacuation by the British has been the 
main prop, and the immediate target, of Egyptian nationalism since 
Kamil’s days up to recent years. 


1. Hamzah, op. cit., p. 59. 
2 ibid., pp. 59f. 
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As for the other school, its best representative was the ablest colleague 
and disciple of al-Afghani, and the pioneer of Islamic modernism in 
Egypt, Muhammad Abduh. Like al-Afghani, Abduh stood for Islamic 
reform and Islamic unity. He asserted that modern sciences were com- 
patible with Islam and should be adopted by Muslims. As for his 
socio-political thinking, he shows hardly any trace of extraneous influence 
beyond his advocacy of constitutional monarchy and parliamentary 
democracy. 


With regard to the problem of Islam and nationalism, Muhammad 
Abduh stood for the idea that Islam and Islam alone constituted the 
nationality of Muslims.' He believed that the Islamic ‘asabiyah was 
the only ‘asabivah that the Muslims knew; that this asadiyahwas a sacred, 
pure and useful one; and that it obliterated every other ‘asabiyah. Due 
to the racial and nationalist ‘asabiyah, he contended, no group of non- 
Muslims was prepared to accept the authority of the other. In accepting 
such an authority, it either feared injustice or humiliation. But the 
Muslims have before them the principles formulated by God to govern 
their life. An Arab, therefore, ungrudgingly accepts the rule of a Turk, 
a non-Arab, or the rule of an Arab, so long as it is in accord with the 
Islamic Shari‘ah.2 Abduh went so far as to say: “‘... all ties except 
the ties of the true Shari‘ah have been the object of the Prophet’s dis- 
approval... 7 


Would it be correct, then, to infer that ‘Abduh wanted one government 
for all Muslim countries? Ideally, it appears, ‘Abduh would say ‘yes.’ 
He, however, feels that it would be ‘‘perhaps difficult’”’ to have one person 
to rule over the whole Muslim world. So, he would like all the Muslim 
countries to have the Quran as their authority (and their symbol of unity), 
and to support each other.4 ‘Abduh’s words indicate that he had not 
given up the classical Islamic ideal of one government embracing the 
whole of the Islamic ummah. He was merely making concessions to 
changed circumstances. The practical form that ‘Abduh conceived for such 
a unity in present times, as his disciple and biographer, Rida, observes, 
was similar to that of the Germanic states in the Prussian Empire. These 
States, despite remaining independent, were united.5 


1 See ‘Abduh’s article, ‘‘al-Wahdah al-Islamiyah’, reproduced in Tarikh. op 
cit., II, p. 278. 

2 Ibid., pp. 123-27, 276-82, and 282-88. 

3 Ibid., p. 225. 

4 Ibid., p. 281. 

5 Ibid., I, pp. 306-07, 
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‘Abduh had some notion of hubb al-watan too. In one of his 
articles in al-‘Urwah, he speaks about watan as a place where one’s 
rights are secure, towards which one has certain obligations and with 
which association is a source of one’s pride. It was incumbent, then, 
upon the Egyptian to love his watan,' said Abduh. His’ concept of 
wataniyah wes that fellow-countrymen should cooperate in’ constructive 
projects for the improvement of their country,” 


Abduh’s reference to wataniyah, it will be noted, lacked that extra- 
vagance of adoration and that burning love and devotion to the father- 
land, which Kamil’s writings and speeches betray. ‘Abduh’s treatment 
of wataniyah is casual, and matter-of-fact in spirit. Attachment to the 
fatherland in Abduh’s ideology does not furnish any basic principle for the 
social and political life of Muslims. 


The course of Abduh’s life since he returned to Egypt in 1888 from 
his exile remained different from that of Kamil’s as Abduh did not take any 
part inthe political movement for Egypt’s independence. One main 
reason for this was that ‘Abduh had become convinced that al-Afghani’s 
revolutionary political activity could not do much good. He chose for 
himself the task of reforming and educating his people, instead of agitating 
against the British occupation of Egypt. A number of other circumstances, 
like ‘Abduh’s strained relations with the Khadive, his distrust of Kamil 
because of the latter’s close collaboration with the Khadive and a general- 
ly poor opinion about his character, and probably also the fact that he had 
been allowed to return to Egypt from his exile on the stipulation that he 
would not participate in anti-British agitation, all these contributed to 
keeping him aloof from the rising nationalist movement. May we take 
it then, that Abduh had given up his idea of Egypt’s liberation from 
foreign control, which had led him to collaborate with ‘Arabi in the 
earlier part of his life. There is no evidence of such a change of mind on 
the part of ‘Abduh. On the contrary, we find Blunt testifying to his strong 
support for the demand for the evacuation of Egypt by the British,’ 
The fact is that although Abduh tock no active part in the movement for 
independence, yet he was in favour of it. The upshot of the ideas that 
he had preached in the columns of al-‘Urwah was also that Muslim lands 
should be liberated from foreign domination. 


1 Ibid., II, p. 195. 
2 Ibid., 1, p. 910. 
3 Blunt, My Diaries, p. 91, 
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Now we are in a position to make a comparison between the 
ideas associated with the two important personalities of Egypt in those 
days, namely Kamil and ‘Abduh. 


In brief, these differences were sometimes differences of emphasis, 
but on occasions their trends of thought were perceptibly divergent. 
Kamil’s tendency to elevate the fatherland to such a position that it could 
claim the loyalty of a Muslim people in its own right was contrary to 
‘Abduh’s thinking. However, perhaps because of Kamil’s Islamic and 
Pan-Islamic tendencies and because he failed to follow the rigorous 
logic of nationalist ideas with regard to the problem of the supremacy of 
the Shari‘ah in the future set-up of Egypt (a problem which he had not 
faced and which was later on taken up by the nationalists, as we shall see 
later), there was not much of a conflict between the ideologies of Kamil 
and‘Abduh. Their courses, however, remained distinct. 





After Kamil’s death another important factor had a deep influence . 


on Egyptian nationalist thinking. It came as a result of the publication 
of the researches of foreign scholars and archaeologists. Their works 
depicted the ancient glories of Egyptian culture and civilization in glowing 
terms. Ancient Egypt was described in superlative language. Egyptian 
civilization was hailed as among the earliest of all civilizations. All this 
left a deep impression on the rising class of the modern-educated youth. 
It stirred its patriotic feelings and aroused its national pride. This admira- 
tion of Pharaonic culture and civilization developed into the Pharaonic 
movement, to which we shall turn later. 


Egytian nationalism started to change its orientation at the beginning 
of this century, when Ahmed Lutfi al-Sayyid (1872) began to expound 
his concept of Egyptian nationalism through al-Jaridah (founded in 1907). 
To describe its policy succintly, al-Jaridah opposed the infiltration 
of Pan-Islamic ideas into Egyptian nationalism. It rejected religion 
as the basis of political life. Itclaimed for Egypt a devotion which was 
more exclusive than in Kamil’s ideology. Muhammad Husayn Haykal 
(d. 1956) followed the same line in his al-Sivasah (founded in 1913). 
Lutfi was not opposed to Islam as such. He even wrote articles defending 
Islam against the attacks of Lord Cromer. All that Lutfi did was to stress 
that Islam should not intrude into Egyptian political life, and that Pan- 
Islamic ideas should not confuse the fact that Egypt belongs to the 
Egyptians and none else, not even to non-Egyptian Muslims. 


- 


Alongside Lutfi’s theorising about nationalism, there went on in Egypt | 
the agitation for Egypt’s independence. Resentment against British do- 
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mination mounted toa high pitch. Egyptian national consciousness develop- 
ed in this atmosphere of struggleand strife, and it is under their stress that 
national unity was realized. The defeat of Turkey in the First World 
War destroyed the last centre of hope abroad for any effective support 
for Egyptian independence. This development helped the spread of the 
doctrines that were being propagated by Lutfi and his group. Egyptain 
nationalism became more and more exclusivist as Pan-Islamism in- 
creasingly went out of fashion. The latter even began to be regarded 
in certain quarters as dangerous for the national cause, as it might 
alienate the sympathies of Western powers for Egypt. Similarly, Egyp- 
tians remained indifferent to Arab nationalism which was developing 
into the Fertile Crescent. King Faysal’s attempt to unite all Arab 
countries into one Arab Kingdom after the end of the First World War, 
far from being welcomed, was even suspected in Egypt. ' 


Immediately after the end of the First World War, the Egyptian libera- 
tion movement gained momentum. Its leadership was assumed by 
a disciple of Muhammad ‘Abduh, namely Sa‘d Zaghlul (d.1927). Zaghlul 
had belonged to the moderate wing of Egyptian nationalists, known as 
Hizb al Ummah. He had even been known for his inclination to co- 
operate with the occupation authorities. He was also enthusiastic about 
the religious reform advocated by ‘Abduh. Later on, however, nationa- 
list enthusiasm had the better of him, and he plunged into the struggle 
for Egyptian independence. 


Zaghlul’s contribution to Egyptian nationalism was two-fold. He 
aroused patriotic zeal and brought Muslims and Copts together to struggle 
jointly for the national cause. The latter was a big achievement inso- 
far as, since the death of Mustafa Kamil, the unity of Muslims and Copts 
had been almost destroyed. 


This had an important, almost a revolutionary, effect on the ideological 
development of Egyptian nationalism. For since then non-Muslims have 
maintained their active participation in the nationalist movement. In 
the Wafd Party, in particular, which champoined the cause of Egyptian 
nationalism for about a quarter of a century, they wielded considerable in- 
fluence”. Because of thisfactor, coupled with the secularising influence of 


1 See Colombe, Marel, L‘Evolution de L’ Egypte, 1924-50, Paris, 1951, p. 167. 
Hereafter cited as Colombe. 

2 According to Muhammad al-Ghazzali, when the Wafd_ Party drew up its list of 
candidates for the House of Deputies in 1924, the Copts obtained 150 out of 214 seats 
See Our Beginning in Wisdom, Washington 1953, p. 100. Cited hereafter as Ghazzali. 
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Western education and culture upon the minds of the rising class 
of educated Egyptians, the nationalist movement gradually became com- 
pletely secular, with the separation of religion and state as a basic tenet 
of its ideology. The guiding motto of Egyptian nationalism has been 
al-Din li Allah wa al-Watanli jami al-muwatinin. (Religion is for Allah 
and the fatherland is for all the fellow-countrymen). 


The o1thodox Muslims of Egypt look at this period of Egypt’s recent 
history with great discomfort. In the words of Dr. Muhammad al- 
Bahi, an Azharite scholar 


the ten-year period from the opening of the Egyptian University in 
1925 to the flourishing of the Muslim Brotherhood and the second 
rectroship of Shaikh al-Maraghi in 1935, is relatively considered a 
period most neglectful of Islam. Egyptian nationalists, particularly 
the Wafdits, disregarded Islam in regard to common matters. ! 


It is around this period that there flourished in Egypt the movement _ 
known as Pharaonism. This movement was led by the famous Coptic 
writer, Salamah Musa (d. 1958). The ideas of the movement, in the 
words of Nabih Amin Faris and Muhammad Tawfiq Husayn were: 


... the phil-Pharanoics were preaching that Egypt was essentially 
Pharaonic and that the Egyptians still retained the heritage of their 
forebears in bodily structure, facial form, as well as psychological 
make-up, emotional predilections and social customs. When compared 
with the Pharaonic, the Arab influence among the Egyptians was 
superficial. They, therefore, stressed the need for the restoration 
of the Pharaonic tradition, the revival of ancient literature, and the 
development of modern literature in accordance with the 
ideas and models of the ancient. They called for the glorification of 
Pharaonic Egypt, its great Pharaohs, itsimmortal deities, and for 
breaking away from Arabs and their civilization. They insisted 
that Egypt had its own particular humanistic, cultural, and educa- 
tional entity and that it was not lined to the other [Arab and Islamic] 
countries except through weak and tenuous bonds, the most important 
of which was religion. Religion, however, was in the process of 
receding from social life in these modern times, and language alone 
would not make those who speak it a nation.” 


1 Factors of the Islamic Movements in the Arab World (Mimeographed), 
Montreal, 1956, p. 69. 


2 The Crescent in Crisis, Lawrence, 1955, p. 136. Cited hereafter as The Cres- 
cent in Crisis, 
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Leaving aside the development of nationalist ideas for the 
moment and returning to theIslamic strain in Egyptian political thinking, 
we find the concepts originating with ‘Abduh continued by Rashid Rida. 
This Syrian-born disciple of ‘Abduh carried on the propagation of his 
master’s reformist ideas through al-Mandr. He attacked tagqlid, and 
summoned Muslims to a return to the simple and vigorous Islam of 
the days of the Holy Prophet and his rightly-guided Caliphs. Rida’s 
frame of reference was not substantially different from Abduh’s. In fact 
with the passage of time he leaned more and more towards orthodoxy, 
especially in respect of socio-political matters. The abolition of the 
temporal Caliphate by the revolutionaries in Turkey impelled Rida to 
spell out his views about it and this he didin a series of articles published 
in al-Manar, later issued in the form of a book entitled a@l-Khilafahawal 
Imamah al Uzma.' 


Rida’s concept of the Caliphate is essentially in line with that of 
classical Sunni jurists. The Caliphate is to him an agency for the protec- 
tion of Islam from attacks and innovations, for the propagation of the 
teachings of Islam and for the enforcement of the laws of Islam, etc. In Rida’s 
view, this Caliphate should embrace all Islamic lands.2 The fact is that 
throughout his life he championed the ideathatthe brotherhood of Islam 
obliterated all racial and national boundaries and constituted a bond 
uniting all Muslims in one community. 


As time passed, Rida became increasingly harsh towards the nation- 
alists, both of Turkey and Egypt. One psychological reason for his 
resentment of nationalism might perhaps be the fact that the upholders 
of Turkish nationalism had been the very people who had abolished the 
Caliphate, the restoration of which Rida considered a religious imperative. 
Rida branded them ‘Westernized atheists’ who, in his opinion 


believe that in this age religion is not compatible with politics 
and science and civilization and that the state which binds itself 
to religion cannot become powerful . . . (so) the opinion of most 
of them is that government should be non-religious. Their 
party is organized in Turkey, disorganized in Egypt, and weak 
in Syria and Iraq,... The opinion of this party is that 
the Islamic Caliphate should be abolished; the (influence of) Islamic 
religion on the ummah should be weakened, all means should be 


1 Published in Cairo (1922). 
2 Ibid., p. 10 and pp. 27-30, 
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adopted to substitute a racial or nationalistic tie for the Islamic reli- 
gious tie." 


For Rida, Islam is the main cohesive factor in socio-political life, 
and he believed strongly in the brotherhood of Islam. This line of think- 
ing was bound to come into conflict with the particularist nationalism 
that was growing in Egypt. Rida saw in the latter a threat to Islamic 
unity, which is evident from his criticism of the policy of al- Siyasah2 
He also felt quite uncomfortable even when Sa’d Zaghlul turned towards 
nationalism.?>_ The impressionthat one gathers from Rida’s writings may 
be summed up by saying that nationalism is a potential threat to Islamic 
unity and is essentially a part of ‘Westernist atheism and apostacy’. 


In this respect, Rida is not alone in the recent history of Islam. 
Orthodox Islam* in Egypt and elsewhere has generally looked at national- 
ism with suspicion. In 1928, Abu al-Fadl al-Jaza’iri, the Rector of the 
Azhar University, and ‘Abd al-Rahman Qurrah declared that there 
existed no nationality except the religious one and that Islam had made 
all believers into brethren, and had united Arabs and non-Arabs. In 1932, 
another @lim, Shaykh al-Ghunaymi al-Taftazani, declared Islam to be 
an enemy of ‘ethnic particularism’ and ‘regionalism’. Later on in 1938, 
Mustafa’ al-Maraghi, another Rector of al-Azhar, insisted upon Islam’s 
opposition to the ‘racial spirit’ and urged the ‘ulamda’ to work for the reali- 
zation of Islamic unity.5 


An important event of this period for our purposes is the appearance 
of a book, al-Islam wa Usul al-Hukm in the year 1925 by an Azharite 
scholar, ‘Ali’ Abd al-Raziq. The book was a refutation of the generally 
held Muslim idea that the Caliphate is the succession to the Prophet’s 
twin offices of religious and political leadership. The prophet’s mission, 
according to ‘Abd al-Raziq, was religious and not political. He also 
held that 


all that Islam prescribed as law, and all that the Prophet imposed 
upon the Muslims in the way of regulations and rules and moral 


! Ibid., p. 62f. Emphasis our own. 

2 See Adams, op. cit., p. 184. 

3 Ibid., p. 229. 

4 The term ‘orthodox Islam’ is being used in its strictly correct sense and implies 
no value judgment. It merely denotes ‘generally acepted as right or true especially 
intheology, in harmony with what is authoritatively established, approved, conyen- 
tional”. The Concise Oxford Dictionary, (Oxford, 1954), p. 840. 

5 See Colombe, op. cit., pp. 171f. 
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principles, had nothing at all to do with methods of political rule, 
nor with the regulations of a civil state.’ 


All the prescriptions of Islam, in ‘Abd al-Raziq’s opinion, constituted 
merely a religious code, entirely concerned with the service of God 
and religious welfare of mankind. As for civil laws, they had been 
left to men to develop according to their knowledge and experience.” 


The book caused a stirin the religious circles of Egypt. The court of 
the Azhar ‘u/dma issued the verdict that he was guilty of unorthodoxy. Seve- 
ralbooks written by ‘u/ama appeared promptly, refuting ‘Abd al-Raziq’s 
point of view. In general, his views were not accepted by the religiously 
oriented Muslims of Egypt. 


The views of ‘Abd al-Raziq, had they been generally accepted by 
the religious circles of Egypt, would have had a revolutionary effect on 
Muslims. Their acceptance would have paved the way for a basic re- 
interpretation of Muslim political thought. ‘Abd al-Raziq’s ideas would 
also have made easier of acceptance the nationalist view that an indivi- 
dual owes his supreme loyalty to his nation-state and to his 
nationality. It is even contended that his book might well have become 
the basis for forging an all-inclusive loyalty for all Egyptians, Muslims 
and non-Muslims. It is also claimed that it might have contributed to 
solving the difficulty, which the eight per cent non-Muslim minority 
among the Egyptian population finds in evolving a common nationality 
with the Muslims of Egypt, who believe that Islam should be the basis 
of public life and that the state should be an agency for the realization of 
Islamic ideals and the propagation of Islamic teachings. 


But, as we have already observed, his views were generally rejected 
by the religious groups. The traditional interpretation of Islam that 
Islam is the guiding principle for the whole of man’s life and that Islam 
requires a state for the realization of its ideals, was retained. Furthermore, 
during the later half of the 1930’s , we witness a vigorous assertion of this 
traditional interpretation and of the resurgence of the complex of Islamic 
and Arab-Islamic sentiments. This development had actually begun 
towards the close of the twenties, had steadily gained momentum, and 


1 Al-Islam wa Usul al Hukm, {1 ed., 1925, p. 84, quoted by Adams, op. cit., p. 265. 

2 These statements are based on Adams’ description of ,Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq’s ideas. 
See ibid., pp. 265f. 

3 People who think on these lines appear to forget the heavy burden of history 
and tradition on Muslims as well as Copts, and belittle the role of religion as a com- 
munity-building factor. 
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had become a reckonable force in the intellectual and political life 
of Egypt in the latter half of the thirties. With the rise of this trend, the 
Pharaonic movement began to lose ground, also because the Pharaonic | 
idea had no deep roots in the life of the Egyptian people. Even during — 
its heyday the movement’s influence had remained confined to the educated 
elite. While this elite glorified the Pharaonic period and Pharaonic civili- 
zation, to the common Egyptian the word ‘Pharaoh’ was synonymous 
with ‘tyrant’! and these ancient rules of Egypt were ‘infidels’? An- 
other, and a very important reason for the weakening of the Pharaonic 
movement and the growth of the popularity of Islamic ideas may be found 
in the exigencies of Egyptian politics. Previously Egypt had been afraid 
of losing Western sympathies if she came forward with very pronounced 
Pan-Islamic views. She had therefore been pressed by circumstances to 
remain aloof from the neighbouring Arab and Islamic countries. Later 
on in 1936 Egypt gained her independence which enabled her to play the 
role to which Egypt was entitled in the Middle East in view of her 
resources, her level of intellectual culture and her population.* The 
Pharaonic movement could only have gone along with an isolationist 
policy. Once Egypt realized its position as the cultural and political 
leader of the neighbouring Arab and Islamic countries, and felt inclined 
to assume the responsibilities of that role the Pharaonic movement 
was bound in the very nature of things to recede into the background. 


As for the resurgence of Islamic (and along with them, of Arab) 
sentiments, we find the first manifestations of this trend in the formation 
of a large number of Islamic societies in Egypt around the year 1930. 
Colombe and Heyworth-Dunne mention in all about a dozen of such 
societies.4 The most prominent of these were the Ikhwan al-Muslimun 
and Jamiyat al-Shubban al-Muslimin. These associations have had 
incommon a desire to strengthen the belief of Muslims inIslam, to spread 
Islamic moral virtues, to ensure for Islam a basic position in the socio- 
political life of Egypt and to realize the dream of Islamic unity in some 
form. 


This Islamic recrudescence may be attributed to a number of reasons. 
It was the outcome of the realization, on the part of a small number of 


! Sa‘id, ‘Abd al-Mughni, An ali hadha al-Sha‘bh an Yafham, Cairo, 1952, pp. 
48f. Cited hereafter, as Sa’id. 

2 Kamil, Mahir, and Salih, Amin ‘Abd Allah, Thagafeh Isasiyah, vol. 1, Cairo, 
1957, p. 322. 

3 Colombe, op. cit., pp. 172-73. 

4 See ibid... p. 141 and Heyworth-Dunne, J., Religious and Political Trends 
in Modern Egypt, Washington, D.C., 1950, passim, 
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sincere Muslims, as Heyworth-Dunne points out, that their heritage was 
disappearing and being replaced by the Western system of thought, which 
was considered to be of doubtful moral value and the cause of turning 
Muslims into nominal members of their society.' Another factor, 
perhaps, was the fact that the Islamic ideas were effectively championed 
by a galaxy of talents, such as Hasan al-Banna (d. 1949), Muhibb al-Din 
al-Khatib, Ahmad Amin (d. 1955), Salib Harb, and others. 


Ever since this Islamic resurgence, the attitude of Islamically-oriented 
groups has become increasingly unambiguous and virulent in opposition 
to nationalism. This has happened in spite of the fact that the indifferent 
characteristic of ‘Abduh in the last phase of his life towards the move- 
ment of national liberation had given place to active and enthusiastic partici- 
pation in that struggle on the part of the religious groups. The interest 
of these groups in the Egyptian freedom movement (as also in the prob- 
lems of Palestine, Morocco, Algeria and so on), however, had an Islamic 
motivation. Their sympathy with these movements was essentially 
because they aimed at the liberation of Muslim lands from the domina- 
tion of non-Muslim imperialism. 


Rida’s concept of a Caliphate encompassing all Muslim lands was 
not insisted upon as an immediate goal, perhaps due to practical difficulties. 
This concept was replaced by the concept of an Islamic state in Egypt, 
which would ultimately unite all Muslims under the flag of Islam.’ 
The inseparability of religion and state remained an article of faith and 
was frequently stressed. 


Another offshoot of this Islamic resurgence was the popularity of the 
idea of Arab unity. This trend, however, had not become important 
enough until the end of the Second World War. Thus, on the 
threshold of the period which is our special concern,’ we find that 
the orthodox Islamic and the nationalist schools had discovered those 
points of agreement and disagreement due to which their inter-relationship 
has simultaneously been one of mutual cooperation as well as one of 
mutual opposition and hositility. Orthodox Islam and nationalism were 
in agreement so far as the immediate political objectives of nationalism 
were concerned, such as the realization of Egypt’s full sovereignty and 


1 Thid.. pp. 10f. 
2 Hasan al-Banna expressed this view-point very frequently in his writings. 
See, for instance, al-Banna, Hasan, Ha-al-Shabah, Cairo. Other Islamic writers and 
thinkers generally held similar views , 
3 The main period with which the thesis is concerned is 1945-56, 
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the unification of the Nile Valley. But the two disagreed on the ideological 
plane. On this plane, we find that the two schools of thought had not 
only become divergent but were in serious conflict and disagreement 
with one another on numerous points. The concepts of Pan-Islamic 
unity, and of a state serving as an instrument for the realization of Islamic 
ideals, which were preached by orthodox Muslims, went counter to the 
exclusivist and secular ideology of Egyptian nationalism. Inthe same 
way, the Egyptian nationalist vision of an Egyptian nation-state, based 
on an exclusive devotion to the fatherland and a denia: of Islam as the 
basis of national life, conflicted with the socio-political ideals of orthodox 
Islam. 





THE LAW OF INTERNATIONAL RIVERS AND SEAS! 


Arnold W. Knautch 


}: shall begin by speaking to you..about the problem of the Columbia 

river, Which is as beautiful as any river that Lhaveseen. , The Columbia, 
river starts inthe United States. It goes into Canada and then \it comes 
back into the United States. The Canadians say that they have the legal 
right and ability to make a tunnel to take all the waterjof the river and 
push it into the Frazer, thereby immensely increasing the electric 
power of the Frazer and the wealth of their state of Vancouver. There 
is similar dramatic and alarming argument about rivers in other parts of 
the world. Of course, European nations have been fighting about the 
famous river Rhine for hundreds of years. Since Soviet Russia became in- 
terested in it, the argument about the Danube River has been given up. 
But there are other places in the world where there are serious conflicts. 
There is a new one between the United States and Canada about what is 
known as the Chicago diversion. There is a dispute between Egypt and 
the Sudan about the Nile. I am sure that before long there will be similar 
situations in Central Africa over the control of the Niger. In the next 
50 years that will be a great problem for Central Africa when it begins to 
grow up and develop, as I am sure it will. The problem between India 
and Pakistan is also a first class problem. In the course of this tour, I 
am studying facts for the purposes of my work as Chairman of the 
Special Committee on International Rivers of the International Law 
Association. This is a very old body which is doing a great deal to bring 
about standardisation in the uses of the waters of international rivers. 
The Association has national branches. You have one in Pakistan. 
In all there are about 14 branches. There are also inter-branch com- 
mittees. The Committee on the Law of the Usages of Rivers is a general 
Committee. If any branch wishes to join, it is welcome. The work 
on this project began four years ago at the initiative of a Professor 
of my Law School, in New York, Professor Eagleton. He was a 
true expert on the United Nations, on the League of Nations and on 
international law. Unfortunately, he died just a year ago and some body 
had to carry on his work. I was asked to do so. I had not previously 
done very much work in this branch of international law. Your Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, has been concerned with this matter for a 
number of years. He is a very talented lawyer, a well-trained man 
in all respects and an expert in this subject. 


1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 16 March 1959. 
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Mr. Eagleton four years ago suggested that the subject of international 
rivers should be internationally examined by lawyers, who are interested 
in it to see whether it is possible to find some basic statements on which 
we all could agree. So, a small committee was formed and it worked for 
two years. Itbrought outa report, stating eight proposals, which was dis- 
cussed at Dubrovonik. Mr. Manzur Qadir was there, as also Mr. Sikri, 
the Advocate General of East Punjab, India. There were also experts 
representing both sides of disputes in other parts of the world. We 
considered the different proposals that were put before us. Mr. Eagleton 
was working on the proposition, which he wanted the world to accept as 
basic law, that every river, whether it came down from mountains or 
was replenished by rains and monsoons, should be treated as a whole, 
irrespective of the different nations through whose territories it passed, 
and the available water in it should serve the available land, for the 
greatest use for the greatest number of God’s children. That was Eagle- 
ton’s ideal. We approved of it as our general objective and agreed to re- 
study it for another two years and try to improve it. The Committee 
was enlarged to 28 men. They were from Finland, Italy, Argentina, 
Britain, Ireland, Denmark, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Sudan, 
Israel, Greece, Yugoslavia and Austria. I did not know many of those 
men. Some of them I had never met. So as soon as I could | called 
a meeting which met at the Peace Place at the Hague last May. We 
discovered that there were great differences of opinion even among 
representatives from the same country. Everyone did not agree . with 
the other on Eagleton’s proposition. One would say that he accepted 
the first phrase, but not the second which he suggested should be modified. 
Another man would say that the second phrase should be modified but in the 
way that he suggested. A third man proposed a third form of modifica- 
tion. Each thought had a separate statement of principle. One of my 
French friends, who is a very famous teacher in Paris, suggested the 
pulverization of the law. The pulverized law falls apart into soft dust and 
then you put the grains together and you have some thing that you can 
handle. However, that seemed to be the only thing to do with the River 
Law in order to see whether we could reconstruct it. Now in the second 
report, I added other possible propositions. When we came together 
in August 1958 in New York, we had before us 50 or more sepa- 
rately numbered paragraphs (or sentences). We adopted some of them 
in part and some as a whole. When we came towards the end, we 


considered how many statements there were to which none of us objected. 
So we went through the porpositions and everybody was astonished to 
find that we agreed on 18. That is a firm rock bottom on which to build. 
These 18 propositions are known as the New York Resolution. They 
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have been circulated and were approved by the Governing Body when 
Mr. Manur Qadir was also present. They have now been circulated to 
many countries and international lawyers will be familiar with them. 


Having reached the point where there are 18 propositions against 
which it has been found, after careful study, that no voice can be raised, 
we are now taking up the next stage. We are having a meeting at Hamburg 
in August 1960. At that meeting we are going to proceed from the 18 
New York clauses and to see how many of the statements rejected at 
New York have a majority in their favour, how many more we can agree 
on. We shall try to find what objections are there to those statements 
and whether a majority decision on them should be adopted. We hope, 
in that meeting, to come out with a report of a much broader character 
than that of August 1958. It is my personal hope that we shall discover 
that a large majority are in favour of Prof. Eagleton’s ideal. I think we 
have got to go through this process of straining and sorting in order to 
piece the law together. 


There is some disappointment at this time-table. There is appre- 
hension in some minds that by thetimewe settle the law, something might 
heppen, say with regard to the proposed Rajputana Canal or at Ferozpur 
or Lahore. Iam sorry for that. I cannot re-arrange the two-year meeting 
schedule. Perhaps this study by the International Law Association 
should have been started some years earlier. But I want to leave behind 
a message as to what we have done so far, why we have done it and the 
steps on which we are next engaged. Itis my earnest hope that the Hamburg 
meeting will result in a broad-based statement to which a great majority 
of respectable men can adhere. Since the World Bank is working on its 
proposals for settling the Indo-Pakistan waters dispute and negotiations 
are going on about them, it would be very graceless for a person like 
myself, who is purely private and who represents a purely private associ- 
ation, to jump into the debate. I content myself with explain- 
ing the process by which our Committee and our Association is working. 
We have been concerned with conflicting views and opinions. There are 
serveral nations that are of the same view as India. They are the up- 
stream nations. Canada is an up-stream nation and would want all the 
water to itself. Please do not jump to the conclusion that we would throw 
away a proposition just because of one voice against it. That has not 
been done. We had some suggestions which were not acceptable to 
Canada and Switzerland, as both of them are up-stream nations. 
Switzerland wants the whole water to itself, as India wants it. 
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My next topic is the law of the sea, on which shipping and carriage 
of goods depend. With it are also concerned carriage documents, such 
as bills of lading. Ships and aeroplanes are pieces of metal put together, 
which gofrom one country to another. It is very easy to stop, if we want 
to, railways and automobiles at a border. Thus we never find an Indian 
railway train in Pakistan and vice versa. You will not find an English 
railway train in France. When an English railway train does go to France, 
it does so, subject to control. However, it is different with aeroplanes 
and ships. There is no line drawn across the sea or air. But with what 
has happened during the last few years in the development of electronics, 
it is now possible to determine with great accuracy where a ship is on the 
high seas, by day or by night, in fog and in clear weather. 


In April 1958 at the behest of the United Nations a conference was 
held in Geneva to consider the law of the sea. There were voices 
demanding that the limit of territorial waters should not be more than 
three miles. Russia said it ought to be 12 miles; Norway, 4 miles; 
Equador, 200 miles; some other said, 8 miles. They were unable to come 
to an agreement. Previously, of course, if you were more than 3 miles 
from land, you were on the high seas and you were free. 


Besides navigation, fishing is now of great importance in relation to the 
question of territorial waters. With growing populations, there is a 
demand that there should be national control over larger areas of the 
sea, as far as fisheries are concerned. There is going to be another con- 
ference in Geneva in two years to reconsider the position. The best sug- 
gestion so far made about it is that territorial control should extend to three 
or four miles, but for fishing it should be more, say up to 10 or 12 miles. 








A PICTURE OF AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


S. Amjad Ali 


NE eventful era in the history of Africa is coming to an end and 
another is beginning. Abouta hundred years ago the vast silent wastes 
of the south suddenly became the hub of international activity, when in 1870 
diamonds were discovered at Kimberley and vast gold deposits in. the 
Rand. Gold was also found in the Gold Coast (now Ghana) and diamonds 
in the Congo. In the scramble that followed, private adventurers and later 
the armies of Europe, moved in to get chunks of the huge continent, sup- 
posed to be brimming with the wealth of Solomon. At the Berlin Con- 
ference of 1884-85 this division was settled in a cold blooded fashion and 
it was agreed that no ‘‘spheres of influence’? would be recognized unless 
supported by military occupation. 


The French had been the first to move in. They had already made 
a beginning in North Africa by occupying Algeriain 1830, and in 1875 their 
navy had subdued many coastal regions in West Africa, led by the adventur- 
ous Count Savorgan de Brazza. Two years after the Berlin Conference, 
they landed garrisons in Conarky (Guinea) and spread all over the area 
south of the Sahara down to the banks of the Congo, all of which was 
accepted by the British in 1890 as the French sphere ofinfluence. Tunisia 
had already been occupied in !881. 


South of the Congo, tiny Belgium pitched in for a huge part of the 
country, 77 times her own size, acquired with the help of American journa- 
list-explorer Henry Morton Stanley, who discovered this country in 
his search for Dr. L.W. Livingstone. The territory was ruled as a private 
“estate” of King Leopold II till 1908, when barbarous atrocities and attempts 
at genocide roused public opinion in Belgium and forced the King to 
“sell” the country to the Belgian Government. 


Another great imperialist nation, the Portuguese, acquired vast terri- 
tories in the west and the east of the continent, viz. Angola and Mozam- 


bique, respectively. 


The British colonized the Cameroons but were pushed out by the 
Germans, who later got the country south of Angola called South-West 
Africa, and also Tanganyika in East Africa. All three were lost by the 
Germans after the First World War—the first going to France, the second 
to the Union of South Africa and the third to Britain. 
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The British pushed the Dutch out of the small colony they had in 
South Africa and gradually moved northwards, Cecil Rhodes founding a 
“corporation” to rule Rhodesia, and Kitchener moving down from Egypt 
to conquer the Sudan in 1898. In West Africa also the British made 
desperate efforts to get a foothold and after several campaigns, they got 
Nigeria in 1901. 


By the end of the century, almostthe whole of Africa had been parcelled 
out. When in 1911 Ethiopia was half conquered by Italy, there was not 
a single independent nation in the great continent, except Liberia, that 
little colony of ex-slaves repatriated by the Americans and given a small 
area in 1847. South Africa got self-government in 1910, but the African. 
populations which constitute, about 85 per cent ofthe total population. 
had norights at all. 


For about half a century or more the imperialists enjoyed their gains 
almost undisturbed. Each power had its own notions about how to rule 
acolony, the French with their ideas of cultural assimilation, the Belgians 
with their stern paternalism, combined with racial mixing and miscegena- 
tion, the British with their proclaimed objective of leading their subjects 
gradually to democracy and independence. But these policies were all 
decided in the metropolitan countries and the Africans had no say in 
shaping their destiny. The First World War brought promises of freedom, 
equality and democracy. President Wilson’s Fourteen Points trickled 
through even to the jungle and there were stirrings in the calm waters of 
African life. 


Petitions and memorandums were submitted to the ruling powers 
and a class of moderate political leaders came forth to get what 
rights and concessions they could by peaceful means from their strongly 
entrenched rulers. Dr. Danquah preceded the more fiery Nkrumah in the 
Gold Coast, and in the Ivory Coast there was the loyal Houphouet-Boigny 
before Sekou Toure, who led his country eventually to break from France. 
Similarly in East Africa, there was the eminently reasonable and moderate 
Nkumbula before leaders like Hastings Banda and Tom Mboya. 


The Second World War gradually brought the era of colonialism to 
aclose, and the imperialist powers, schooled in adversity, grew wiser. 
Again, as in World War I, enthusiasm-for the war effort was instilled in 
the down-trodden colonies by promises of freedom in the future and 
some concessions in the present, only this time the promises had to be 
more emphatic to be believed. 
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The French began cautiously with their proclamation made at 
Brazzaville (French Congo) in 1944, under which French citiZenship 
was given to large numbers in the French colonies and all French citizens, 
whether black or white; were recognized to have equal rights. But even 
so it was specifically declared: “The goal of the work of civilization being 
accomplished by France in her colonies does away with any idea of auto- 
nomy, and all possibility of evolution outside the unity of the French 
Empire. The constitution of self-government even in the distant future 
is not to be considered.” 


However, numerous forces were coming into play for which the French 
had not bargained, and the tide of freedom set insuddenly. In 1957, the 
French granted universal adult franchise and set up territorial assemblies 
in their colonies. And when in May 1958, de Gualle again came into 
power, he made the spectacular announcement that all the colonies would 
be invited to vote on a new constitution, and that any colony could break 
her ties with France completely, by the simple process of voting against 
the Constitution. When the referendum took place in September 1958, 
out of the fourteen French territories in Africa, thirteen decided to remain 
in the French Community, Guinea choosing independence. These thirteen 
included six out of the seven French territories of West Africa, namely, 
Ivory Coast, Soudan, Mauritania, Volta, Niger, and Dahomy; and all the 
four French territories of Equatorial Africa, namely, Gabon, Congo, 
Central Africa, and Chad. (The other three territories are Madagascar, 
French Somaliland and French Cameroons, the two latter being U.N. 
Trust territories). All the thirteen have been formally installed as auto- 
nomous republics and members of the French community in April 1959. 
Their defence, foreign relations, and currency will be handled by special 
federal institutions in which France will have the dominant voice. Now 
it seems that those who had accepted such a close relationship with 
France are regretting it and Guinea, who had broken away completely, 
is reported to be again “snuggling up” to France, by rejoining the franc 
area. 


Meanwhile in North Africa, independence had already been granted 
by France to Morocco and Tunisia in 1956, though the right had been 
retained to maintain naval and air bases for the use of NATO powers. 


The Ethiopian King had been reinstated on his throne in 1942. 
The British had recognized the independence of Egyptin 1945. Libya 
had been made an independent kingdom by the United Nations in 1951. 
Ghana became independent in 1957. 
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Thus already eight countries in the continent are free, namely, 
Egypt, Libya, Sudan, Tunisia, Morocco, Guinea, Ghana and Ethiopia. 
Four more have been promised freedom in 1960, namely, the Cameroons 
and Togoland, both at present United Nations Trust territories and 
former French colonies, as also Nigeria (British) and Italian Somaliland 
(U.N. Trusteeship). 


The struggle goes on in the whole of East Africa and also in the 
great heart of the continent which is the Belgian Congo. In the south- 
west (Angola and South-West Africa) the state of helplessness is still 
complete; but there are continuous encounters against hopeless odds in 
South Africa. 


Belgian Congo was ruled with a firm hand all these years by a power 
that claimed to give food and clothes though not votes to its subjects. 
That this was not enough was shown by the numerous riots culmi- 
nating in the tragic events of 8 January, 1959, when mass arrests were 
made at Leopoldsville to break up the crowds that came to hear a leader 
who was returning from the Pan-African Conference. Five days later 
King Baudouin announced a plan by which he promised to lead the 
colony “towards freedom without fatal delays but also without inconsi- 
derate haste.” But no definite promise of freedom was made and unrest 
continued, which was suppressed with machine guns and hand-grenades 
on 17 February, 1959. 


In East Africa, the Mau Mau terrorist movement was put down 
after four years of ruthlessness. Kenya got a new constitution in 1957, 
by which for the first time Africans were allowed to elect Africans to 
the Legislative Assembly of the colony. There are some statesmanlike 
leaders in the government of that country as Michael Blunden and F. H. 
Vasey who speak wisely in favour of the Africans. Even so it is anoma- 
lous that only 11 persons should represent the 6 million non-whites and 
43 persons should speak for the 60,000 whites. Extremely gifted and 
dedicated leaders like Tom Mboya however are working with deter- 
mination to get full independence sooner or later. 


Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia were forced 
into a federation in 1953, in spite of the objections of Nyasaland to this 
lumping together. The federation was to be given Commonwealth 
Status in 1960. In the Federal Legislature, the blacks have very small 
representation, there being twelve blacks and fifty-nine white members, 
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Tanganyika is moving up towards freedom as a U.N. Trust territory, 


In South Africa, of course, the blacks have been denied all rights of 
vote or representation in the legislatures of the Union. It has been decided 
however to herd the black population into eight different colonies and to 
let them elect their own assemblies to manage local affairs. [Promotion 
of Bantu (African) Self-Government Bill, First Reading, 26 March, 1959.} 
But under the leadership of wise leaders like Chief Luthuli, they continue 
to press for their rights in a peaceful manner and know that time is on 
their side. 


Only in Portuguese Africa is there the silence of the sepulchre, but 
it cannot long remain unaffected by the spirit of the age. 


Having made an historical survey of the rise of nationalism in Africa, 
let us pause to consider its nature. There are many angles from which 
the phenomenon can be studied but for reasons of space, we shall confine 
ourselves to three aspects—the continental nature of the struggle, its 
economic aspect and the political theory and practice of its leaders. 


Following the old principle of “divide and rule’’, the imperialists 
have been at pains to point out the basic diversity of Africa and to keep 
its different parts isolated from each other. On _ the other hand, the 
Africans have felt more and more strongly the need to join hands because 
their interests are common and there are numerous bonds of history 
and culture that join them together. There is talk of the “Negritude”, 
of the African personality, and even of a mighty Pan-African federation. 


Thus, recently, the South African Minister for External Affairs, 
Mr. Eric Louw, declared, ‘It will be a great mistake to regard the black 
people of Africa as a single unit”. On the other hand, Tom Mboya of 
Kenya, Chairman of the African Congress, said, “The Europeans want 
me to agree that Kenya is different from Ghana. I won’t agree. They 
are fundamentally the same. Despite the existence of a handful of 
settlers, Kenya is an African country’’. 


The fact is that black Africa has a notion of its own distinct 
personality, which has been given the name of “‘Negritude’’ by the Sene- 
galese poet-politician, Senghor. Historically it draws upon memories 
of the great medieval kingdoms, which embraced huge portions of the 
continent. Such a one was the great West African Mali Kingdom, which 
in the 14th century stretched from the northern-most reaches of the 
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Niger in Soudan to the coast of the Atlantic. When Sultan Musa 
set out from his capital at Timbuktoo on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he is 
said to have had with him a caravan of 60,000 men with 80 camels, carry- 
ing 300 lbs. gold each. The old links were re-established between the 
countries of this region under the leadership of Senghor, when freedom 
came to Senegal, Ivory Coast, Dahomy and Soudan, for they joined 
together in a federation called the Mali Federation. 


Another was the Kikongo Kingdom which once spread over all 
the present French Congo, Belgian Congo and Portuguese Congo 
or Angola. The Abako Party of Belgian Congo is based ona 
desire to preserve the language and traditions of that kingdom. Although 
the movement began as a linguistic and cultural one, associated with a 
particular tribe which was once dominant, it aroused the enthusiasm of 
all the region and today voices its aspirations under the able leader- 
ship of Kassavabu. 


In East Africa also the memories of the highly civilized Mono- 
motapa Kingdom, with its capital in Southern Rhodesia, is alive in the 
minds of the Africans. The popular leader of Nyasaland, Dr. Hastings 
Banda, dreams of a Malawi Federation, embracing all the area from 
Uganda, Tanganyika to Rhodesia and Mozambique. 


This is not merely fanciful yearning for it is based on practical consi- 
derations as well as popular sentiment. Thus Tom Mboya, the Kenya 
leader says, ““The establishment of the United Nations Commission for 
Africa [in 1958] can be regarded as the evident recognition by all that 
Africa must be treated as a whole and not in isolated parts. This 
will not only lead to greater co-ordinated planning but, even more 
important, it will open the door to additional technical assistance and 
sources of capital for investment.” 


Thus it was that so much enthusiasm was generated by the April 
1958 Conference of African Independent States, and later in December 
1958, by the All-African People’s Conference to which 28 countries sent 
170 delegates. 


The fact is that the ruling powers are strongly conscious of the 
universality of the spirit of freedom in Africa. They have endeavoured 
to build up artificial barriers against it. On the other hand, the 
people of Africa have joined hands together and given support to each 
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other. Oppression in Algeria causes riots in Leopoldsville, and_per- 
secution in Nyasaland leads to frenzied demonstrations in Accra. 


A good example is the influence of Egypt, which has historically 
been in the vanguard of the freedom movement. Trimingham writes 
in Islam in West Africa: “The British have tried to prevent Nigerian 
Muslims, especially the few educated ones from having contacts with 
Egypt and other Muslim lands. These have been dissuaded from accepting 
offers of bursaries to study at the Azhar or the modern Egyptian univer- 
sities. All the same they have not been able to prevent a minority from 
gaining wider contact in ever increasing ways.” 


How true this observation is and how well-based the fears of the 
colonial powers, is brought out by the following statement in the book 
North-west Africa by Neville Barbour: “The actual origin of the 
nationalist movement in Morocco can however be dated from eight years 
earlier in 1926. On the night of August 7, 1926, eight young men from 
Rabat and two from Tetuan, met ina garden outside Rabat. Sitting 
in the shade of a mulberry tree and sipping the mint tea which is the 
national beverage of Morocco, they listened to what Mohammed Bennouna 
of Tetuan, back from the University of Cairo, had to tell of the growth 
of the nationalist movement in Egypt. Then they went on to draw up 
plans for a movement of their own.” 


In North Africa, there was close co-operation between the different 
parties of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, as emphatically proclaimed in 
the resolutions of the Maghrib Unity Conference of April, 1958. In 
West Africa many of the political parties were actually inter-territorial. 
No doubt the barrier of political frontiers and the difficulties of communi- 
cation made local groupings shrink into narrow _ confines 
but the inspiration of the Pan-African ideal continues. Thus the 
Rassemblement Democratique African (R.D.A.) organized by Houphouet- 
Boigny of Guinea, actually becamea popular front for various French Afri- 
can political parties in all the region. The powerful General Union of 
Workers of Black Africa (UGTAN), of which Sekou Toure of Guinea is 
President, is actually a body with wide ramifications. The African 
National Congress, of which Tom Mboya is Chairman, operates all over 
East Africa. 


_ Tribal distinctions also have not been able to prevent outstanding 
leadersfrom winning theconfidence and loyalty of the adherents of various 
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eroups. Thus Nkrumah is the acknowledged leader of Ghana and 
inspires the masses all over Africa. But he does not belong to the dominant 
tribe of Ghana, which is the Ashanti. Tom Mboya of Kenya belongs 
to the Luo tribe which is looked down upon by the Kikuyu, who launched 
the Mau Mau campaign. Kassavubu of the Congo is a Bakongo, but 
speaks for the Bongala tribe also. 


All these leaders moreover aim at all-embracing African movements. 
Thus Nkrumah remarked (Ghana Times, 29 January, 1959): ‘‘AIl of us 
were Africans before we became Nigerians and Ghanaians ... Our 
hopes, our dreams, our aspirations, are all one’. And again: “We 
shall break down the artificial barriers built round us by the imperialists 
and the colonialists.’’ Similarly Sekou Toure, President of Guinea, 
said, “All Africa is my business.”’ 


The late Barthelemy Boganda, Premier of Ubangi Shari in French 
Equatorial Africa, dreamt of a United States of Africa, and referred con- 
temptuously to the artificial boundaries that separate the African people, 
“We are not responsible for the mistakes of the explorers.’’ President 
Tubman of Liberia used to speak of an Associated States of Africa. 


Leopold Senghor, the leading intellectual of Africa and now President 
of the Mali Federation, gave practical proof of his Pan-African ideals 
by leading his country to federate with three others (Ivory Coast, 
Dahomy, and Soudan). He said in his investiture speech: “Our 
goal is to achieve African unity in the framework of a federal 
republic of which the Mali Federation is the first phase.’’ (16 April 1959.) 
The Volta, Niger and Ivory Coast Republics have established the 
basis of a loose political and economic co-operation. 


Sekou Toure also gave proof of the sincerity of his ideals by including 
an article in the constitution of Guinea, whose government he heads, 
authorizing “the partial or total abandonment of sovereignty in the 
interests of African unity.” As a matter of fact, he led his country 
to form a union with Ghana, despite the disparity between a French 
background in Guinea and a British background in Ghana. The 
union doubtless has not proved very fruitful, but the ideal is there, the 
founders of the union having declared that they were “inspired by the 
example of the thirteen American colonies” in initiating this union of 
African States. 


The second important factor in African nationalism is its economic 
basis. The desire for political freedom and civic rights is, of course, 
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there. But the economic reasons for it are important, because political res- 
trictions lead to economic disabilities. The mineral resources everywhere 
are the monopoly of Governments. But in Africa the Governments 
are alien and Africans in industry work only in low positions, where 
their help is indispensable. When in 1942, the workers of the Union 
Miniere in the Belgian Congo dared to ask for a small increase in wages 
(average 42 dollars annually) as their share of the enormous war profits of 
the company, ninety of them were killed for their temerity. In Northern 
Rhodesia, which has the world’s third largest copper mining industry, 
the average annual income of the African, as in 1957, was only £43. 


All the incredible mineral wealth of Africa therefore is of little use 
to the African although the continent produces one-third of the 
world’s chrome and manganese and phosphates; one-quarter of the 
world’s copper; three-fourths of the world’s cobalt; two-thirds of the 
world’s gold and almost all the world’s diamonds. 


In agriculture, things are only slightly better. The African devotes 
himself to subsistence agriculture, while the European produces the 
valuable cash crops. In Kenya, for example, an African cannot grow 
more than one hundred trees of coffee. Africans have made some head- 
way by setting up producers’ co-operatives but they are denied proper 
credit facilities. In Southern Rhodesia 50 per cent of theland is reserved 
forthe use of the whites, who form less than 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion. In the Union of South Africa 90 per cent of the land is reserved 
for the whites. 


Africa’s is a boom economy and there has been a steady increase 
in the yearly gross produce. The Africans are naturally eager that they 
should have their proper share in this prosperity. Their only chance 
is through freedom. But the problem is complicated by the tremendous 
stake of the whites. According to one estimate the total investment in 
black Africa since 1947 has been about 20 billion dollars, half of it in the 
mining industry of South Africa, Rhodesia and the Congo. Naturally, 
it is in these three territories that the nationalist movement is meeting 
with the greatest opposition. Here the number of white settlers is also 
the greatest, making a solution of the problem of self-government 
extremely difficult. 


It is interesting to note that the success of African nationalism and 
the retreat of colonialism from Africa has been in inverse proportion to 
the number of white settlers in the country involved. Thus the least 
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success has been in South Africa and Algeria, where there are heavy 
concentrations of white settlers. Opposition to local aspirations is very 
strong in Rhodesia and Belgian Congo, each with a few hundred thousand 
whites. In Kenya and Uganda, the number of whites is small but 
they have excellent climate and vast opportunities for profitable agricul- 
ture, cotton in Uganda, tea, coffee and sisal in Kenya. Here the goal 
of freedom is recognized and it is only a question of working out a 
mutually acceptable solution, which allows both parties to live in peace. 
The countries from where withdrawal has already taken place (e.g. West 
Africa) are the ones where the whites did not come as settlers but only 
as administrators, traders, missionaries, and technicians. They did 
not drive the local population from the land nor did they have to tear 
up the organization of the local society in the interests of large numbers 
of new-comers of the ruling class. The result was that the local popula- 
tion continued to cultivate cash crops as well as food crops, to engage 
in small trade, and thus move forward without hurting the interests of 
the rulers. The uncongenial climate of West and South-West Africa 
also has been a blessing in disguise, for it has discouraged white settlement. 


Whatever the reasons, the position today is that a crisis is noticeable 
only in the countries where the whites are settled in large numbers, 
attracted partly by the mineral wealth and partly by salubrious climate. 
These also are the areas where heaviest investments have been made 
and the stakes are the greatest. Considering however the fact that the 
leaders of African nationalism are not inspired by racial prejudice and 
that most of them are prepared to work out honourable solutions under 
which the whites continue to stay, one can hope that such solutions would 
be found. In the immense riches and the expanding economy of 
Africa, there is enough for both parties, if neither insists upon having a 
disproportionate share. 


The leaders of African nationalism are almost all intellectuals educated 
in Western ideas. The French-educated Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia 
and Senghor of Senegal, the American-educated Nkrumah of Ghana, 
Azikiwe of Nigeria, Dr. Banda of Nyasaland, and Kianou of Kenya, the 
Anglo-phile Awolowo of Western Negeria and Chief Luthuli of South 
Africa (Natal)—are all men who speak the same language as the European 
rulers, and who have deep admiration for European culture and for 
Western political institutions. It is compartively easy to negotiate with 
them, because, in spite of their resentment against the European Powers. 
they acknowledge that it was by these powers that the resources of their 
countries were developed and Western civilization brought to them. But 
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they are all very resolute and determined men who will not com- 
promise on the question of freedom. If the white settlers will stay 
they will stay as Africans and not as Englishmen or Frenchmen, just 
as the emigrants to America when they settle there become Americans. 

In the countries that have attained independence. African leaders 
have given proof of broadmindedness. They have willingly allowed 
any white men who chose to stay on todo so. They have not hesitated 
to invite white technicians, administrators, and industrialists to their 
countries. 

In the struggle for freedom, the blacks have almost always followed 
non-violent means, and, if there has been any killing, it has been by the 
whites except of course in the case of the Mau Mau. Chief Awolowo of 
Nigeria speaks for all black Africa, when he says, “We have thrown 
no stones, fired no shots, and we have not shed a drop of British blood. 
We are attaining freedom by peaceful, orderly and democratic methods.” 
Similarly, the All-African People’s Conference, held in Accra in December, 
1958, decided “to formulate concrete plans and work out the strategy 
of non-violent revolution in reaction to colonialism and imperialism. 
and discriminatory laws and practices....” 


There is no doubt that there is a tendency in the newly independent 
countries to stifle opposition. Of this the arrest by the ruling party in 
Ghana of 48 Opposition members of the Legislature, is an example. Simi- 
larly in Guinea one political party, the Parti Democratique de Guinea, 
dominates the country. According to the President of Guinea's 
National Assembly, Diallo Saifoulaye, ‘‘Parliament is an_ institution 
for the legalization of party decisions’’. 

There is no doubt that the pattern of parliamentary democracy will 
have to be drastically modified in Africa. For one thing, the Africans 
have their own traditions of leadership and government. For another. 
they have been led to freedom by leaders whom they trust and revere and 
surround with a halo of semi-divinity. It is but natural that for some time 
at least the unswerving loyalty and whole-hearted devotion of the people to 
their leaders should continue and that people should be* impatient and 
intolerant of criticism of their heroes. But this is bound to change when 
the heroes are unable to produce ‘the ideal conditions of life, which they 
promised while crusading for independence. 


What the pattern of political institutions in Africa will be is yet 
too earlyto say. That will take some time to evolve. There is no doubt 
however that African leaders have much political acumen and it is to be 
hoped that whatever political institutions they develop will be shaped 
according to the needs and conditions of their peoples. 
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PAKISTAN’S RELATIONS WITH INDIA— 
THE RECENT PHASE 


Editorial Staff 


TH establishment of the new regime in Pakistan gave a new 
stimulus ‘“‘to the Indian desire to limit Pakistani influence’’.' 
India found herself ‘‘in increasing political isolation from her immediate 
neighbours’ as, one by one, they suspended ‘democratic’ government. 
In the past, India had not objected to the rise of dictatorships in Asia and 
Africa. - In fact, India was on very cordial terms with most of them. India’s 
reaction to the military take-over even in Burma, her immediate neighbour, 
was nothing but mild. All sound and fury was left for Pakistan. In the 
early stages, i.e. before the ouster of President Mirza, the IndianPrime Minis- 
ter, expecting that a long drawn struggle for power would weaken Pakistan 
“did not speak in outright disparagement of the revolution’’.2 Indeed 
Mirza’s declaration about the suspension of the Constitution suited India. 
Mirza had put the blame for the tension between India and Pakistan on 
the shoulders of politicians. It was expected in India that with the removal 
of the politicians things would improve* from India’s point of view. 
With the disappearance of Mirza, the last link with the old order, and 
the success of the new regime in getting things done, coupled 
with its popularity among the masses, the Indian leaders changed their 
attitude towards it. In order to quieten their own disgruntled elemen's 
as well as to create confusion in Pakistan, the situation here was described 
as instable. Indian newspapers gave currency to rumours, originating 
in India or elsewhere that anti-West malcontent young officers in the 
Pakistan Army wanted to carry through a coup, which was forestalled 
by General Ayub Khan, through his removal of the politicians first and 
of Mirza afterwards. 


When there is friction between two countries, one of which is faced 
with internal difficulties, the latter might be tempted to indulge in desperate 
acts. This consideration has quite often been put forward by India 
against Pakistan. However, in such circumstances, in the interest of 
peace, the duty of self-restraint lies on the shoulders of the stronger of 
the two. The hostility by Pandit Nehru and others in India towards the 
new regime in Pakistan reinforces the Pakistani fear that India is waiting 


1 Phillips Talbot & S.L. Poplai, India and America, New York, 1958, p. 71. 
2 The Times of India, Bombay, 8 November, 1958. 

3 Dawn, Karachi, 18 November, 1958. 

4 The Times of India, 8 October, 1958, 
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for an opportunity to pounce upon Pakistan and presenting the world 
with a fait accompli. India did that in Hyderabad, Kashmir and Juna- 
gadh, a pattern reminiscent of Hitler’s expansion in Europe and that of 
the British in India in the 18th and 19th centuries. 


India’s propaganda to discredit and humiliate Pakistan reached 
new heights during the period following the October take-over. The 
new regime was described by Pandit Nehru as “naked military dictator- 
ship’’, the like of which did not exist in the wide world today. He 
also forecast the eventual collapse of Pakistan. Addressing a public 
meeting in Bhopal, Pandit Nehru drew a comparison between the “‘pro- 
gress’’ that India had made and the situation in Pakistan. 


The Pandit failed to understand why newspapers and responsible 
people in the Western world criticised him for his hostile attitude towards 
the new regime. He would not include Pakistan in the free world. “If 
it is a free nation, I am afraid words have no meaning.”! But General 
Ayub Khan’s matter of fact reference to the possibility of war with India 
had a sobering effect on the Pandit. However he continued to blow 
hot and cold, depending on his mood, which also demonstrated his lack 
of a correct assessment of the Pakistani situation. For example, early 
in November 1958, he said that migration of Hindus from Pakistan to 
India had declined since October. But a fortnight later, the possibility 
of a great new influx of Hindu refugees from East Pakistan was described 
by him to be his main worry.2 Of course, no such exodus took 
place, in’spite of the renewal by India of border firing. It is important 
to note that these incidents have increased since the coming into power 
of the new regime. However, Pandit Nehru made the remark that he did 
not know whether the increasing number of these incidents was “a reflec- 
tion of some new policy of the Pakistani Government or are due to a 
weakening of the authority of the Government at the border’’.* 


The Pakistan Government reacted to these incidents in a mature way. 
The Pakistan High Commissioner in India declared that the incidents 
were “‘merely minor local quarrels over paddy fields”. He also invited 
the Indian Deputy High Commissioner to visit the East Pakistan side of 
the border, whenever there were reports in Indian newspapers of Pakistan 
troop movements. India was playing up these border incidents with the aim 
at this stage to create panic amongst the Hindus of East Pakistan and 

1 The Times of India, 8 November, 1958. 


2 Ibid., 20 November, 1958. 
3 Jhid., 21 November, 1958, 
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to start an exodus of them into India.. This scheme was betrayed by the 
fears expressed by Nehru. It would have helped in creating further 
anger in India against Pakistan. For Western countries, particularly 
the United States, this would have created a perfect picture of a ruthless 
totalitarian state, wherefrom lovers of freedom escape for the safety of 
their bodies and ideals. 


Indian efforts to paint Pakistan in black were meant to influence 
Pakistan-American relations, to weaken Pakistan’s position in the Com- 
monwealth and to deprive her of economic and military aid. Pandit 
Nehru’s statement of 20 November, 1958, in the Lok Sabha, read out 
by Mrs. Menon, aimed at all these objectives. The tone of the statement 
was considered even in India to be particuJarly strong and Indian M.P.s 
were reportedly surprised by it. Foreign observers noted that Pandit 
Nehru’s statements were becoming increasingly uncompromising in con- 
trast to General Ayub’s Khan’s conciliatory ones.’ Nehru’s main aim 
was to keep up the intensity of the cold war between the two countries 
and not allow any thawing, for that would have inhibited his anti-Pakistan 
campaign in London and Washington. According to The Times, Nehru 
“by referring to democracy as ‘the very basis of the Commonwealth’ 
‘has squarely thrown down a challenge to its Western members to face 
the issues of principle which he believes the events in Pakistan have called 
in question”.* However, Nehru’s move did not bear fruit. On the 
contrary, as Dawn put it, Nehru exposed himself “as a malicious man, 
tormented by his insensate hatred of a neighbour, whom he could 
not browbeat.”? 


The growing sympathy in India for Pakistan’s new regime and the 
appreciation abroad of its achievements‘, the attitude towards it of 


1 Ibid. 

2 The Times, London, 20 November, 1958. 

3 Dawn, 26 November, 1958. 

4 See statements of S.A. Dange, Leader of the Communist Group in the Indian 
Parliament, and Acharya Kirpalani, leader of the Praja Socialist group in the Lok 
Sabha on December 8, 1958, in the Indian Parliament (Dawn, 10-12-1958). Dange ex- 
pressed his apprehensions about ‘the lurking sympathy’ for the Martial Law Government 
in Pakistan in the Press and public in India. Papers like Parbat and even violently 
anti-Pakistani Jullundar paper Hind Simachar praised and eulogised the achievements 
of the new regime (Dawn, Karachi, 3-12-1958). Also the pronouncements of such 
eminent Indian statesmen as C. Ra's gopalachari: “Government should be good 
in every way and efficient in all aspects and depend on that achievement for public 
approval more than on party votes” (“Ayub and India,” Indian Foreign Affairs 
Journal, cited in Dawn, Karachi, 22 December, 1958). 
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the United States, the United Kingdom! and on next other Common- 
wealth countries like Canada and Australia, weakened India’s efforts 
to isolate Pakistan. Eventually at his monthly press conference on 10 
December 1958, Nehru declared “‘ we believe in co-existence of every 
type of regime, including military dictatorships.” 


Otherwise also, a noticeable change took place in Pandit Nehru’s atti- 
tude towards Pakistan. He told the Lok Sabha that reports of border 
incidents between India and Pakistanwere greatly exaggerated by both sides 
and stated his belief that there would be no armed conflict with Pakistan.’ 
It is significant that ata time when Nehru would have thought Pakistan’s 
prestige to be at its lowest, he refused to consider a suggestion by a member 
of the Indian Parliament, for setting up a joint commission under 
the chairmanship of an eminent personality from a Commonwealth 
country for the settlement of border disputes. 


While Nehru calmed down a little in his references to the new 
Pakistani regime, his diplomats abroad and Indian Radio stations, parti- 
cularly those in Bengal, intensified their anti-Pakistan activities. From 
the very beginning, Pandit Nehru had done his best to stress Indian 
irritation and uneasiness over the American military alliance with Pakistan. 
His desire was to wreck it. Time and again the United States Govern- 
ment assured him that its military aid to Pakistan would not be used 
for aggression against India; but it was of no avail. With the coming into 
power of the new regime, theIndian Government intensified its campaign, 
which was given a new turn after the accredition of Mr. Mohammed Ali 
C. Chagla as Indian Ambassador to the United States. Nor were London 
and other important capitals of the Western powers overlooked. Nehru’s 
instructions were to work for a substantial cut in American military aid 
to Pakistan, failing total she!ving of the new Pakistan- United States defence 
treaty then being negotiated. 


There was some plain speaking by General Ayub Khan, about India’s 
campaign of vilification of Pakistan. He also hinted that a military 
regime might come into being in India too, as the conditions there were 
“no better than they were in Pakistan before October 7.’5 This led 
to some rethinking in India about its attitude towards this country. 
Although Nehru warned that a Pakistani attack on Kashmir would mean 


1 For example, the British High Commissioner made it very clear that India’s 
efforts to elbow Pakistan out of the Commonwealth will failas he said that Pakistan’s 
new regime will be accommodated. Dawn, Karachi, 11 December, 1958. 

2 Dawn, Karachi, 11 December, 1958. 

3 The Times of India, 9 December, 1958. 

4 Dawn, 10 October, 1958. 
5S The Times of India, 14 December 1958. 
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unlimited war with India, he expressed the wish that India’s relations 
with Pakistan should be friendly, as with countries like Indonesia and 
Malaya. He also characterised the demand for the annulment of the 
partition as unrealistic, which would have “serious international _reper- 
cussions”’.' Noticing a change in India’s attitude, General Ayub Khan 
suggested that in the name of commonsense they should sit down across 
a table and settle the disputes through “‘mutual understanding and 


‘ . 2 
discussion”’.~ 


The conciliatory statements made by some top Indian leaders were 
soon contradicted. In order to seek national cohesion in the face of 
India’s manifold internal difficulties the bogey of a threat from Pakistan 
was revived. Appeals for undivided support to the Government were 
made to defend the country and democracy. The Indian press reported 
Pakistan’s anti-[ndian activities in Goa, Nepal and other places. War 
cries were raised against Pakistan by leaders of extreme communalist 
parties like the Jan Sangh. Others attempted to fan once again the com- 
munal fire against Indian Muslims.’ The West Bengal Assembly took 
an unprecedented step in unanimously denouncing the clause in the 
Nehru-Noon Agreement to transfer a part of the Berubari Union 
to Pakistan, intended to straighten out the border tangle in that area. 
Over and above all this, India showed increased pugnacity regarding 
canal waters and Kashmir. At a time when the negotiations on canal 
Waters were at a critical stage, India’s Minister for Irrigation and Power 
threatened Pakistan with complete stoppage of water supplies by the 
middle of 1960. 


These unfortunate facts did not affect the desire of Pakistan’s new 
regime to normalize relations with India and to put an end to the state of 
‘no war, no peace’ between the two countries. Every opportunity was 
taken to end that state. When Indian leaders expressed hopes for close 
friendly relations with Pakistan at the 64th A.I.C.C. Session at Nagpur, 
Pakistani Foreign Office promptly declared, ‘““We will take all steps to 


reciprocate any friendly approach by Mr. Nehru and his Government”’.* 


Pakistani representatives abroad stood pat in the face of hostile and 
slanderous progaganda by their Indian counterparts. The Indian Am- 
bassador, M.C. Chagla who, in order to get more American aid for his 
country, was conducting a campaign to prejudice the United States against 


1 Ibid. 

2 The Times of India and Dawn, 21 February, 1959. 
3 Al-Jamiat, cited by Dawn, 29 December 1958. 

4 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 13 January, 1959. 
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Pakistan, was not given abuse for abuse. Onthe other hand, friendship 
and goodwill were offered. The Pakistan Ambassador Mohammed Ali 
went to the extent of suggesting a joint defence pact on the basis that 
an attack on India will be an attack on Pakistan, if only India honoured 
her pledge to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir.' On Pakistan’s side there 
was a tendency to consider every issue on its own merit. However, 
despite repeated protests, psychological warfare against Pakistan by 
the Indian Radio and press continued. 


The first quarter of this year saw more intensified Indian activity to 
keep the United States away from undertaking wider defence commit- 
ments with Pakistan. Believing that with the coming of the ‘Missile Age’ 
the strategy of the West was undergoing a metamorphosis, in wich 
regional alliances would play aless important part, India launched a systema- 
tic offensive with a view to preventing closer collaboration between Pa- 
kistan and the United States. It was asserted that co-operation between 
the United States and India was vital to save democracy in Asia and that 
it could not be achieved in the atmosphere created by the pacts, particu- 
larly with Pakistan. Thewrath of the Communist powers was brought out 
to browbeat the Pakistani Foreign Office. However, while sticking to the 
basic tenets of Pakistan’s foreign policy, General Ayub Khan emphasized 
“renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy”’ in his inaugural 
address to the Sixth Session of the Ministerial Council of the Baghdad 
Pact. He further declared: ‘““‘We have always sought and we shall go 
on seeking peaceful arrangements with all nations of the world and 


specially our neighbours’’.? 


The former Commander-in-Chief of India, General K. M. Cariappa, 
visited Karachi on what he described as a “one-man non-official goodwill 
mission’. He stayed with the President and was reported to have dis- 
cussed with him Pakistan-India relations. Little is known of what 
passed between them. However, it was reported that the former Indian 
Commander-in-Chief was told by the President that Pakistan would do 
anything to come to an “honourable settlement’’ with India. 


A secretariat level Pakistan-India conference on border disputes 
relating to Hussainiwala and Sulemanki Headworks was held in the last 
week of February in Karachi. The Indian High Commissioner in Karachi 

1 Dawn, 17 January 1959. 


2 The Pakistan Times, 27 January 1959. 
3 Dawn, 13 February 1959. 
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conferred with the Pakistan Foreign Minister and other officials regarding 
border firing in East Pakistan. A significant departure from past practice 
was that Pakistan leaders refrained in their public speeches from 
referring to the major issues between India and Pakistan; and if they 
did so, it was in an unemotional way. The Press Trust of India reported 
that there was no mention of Kashmir or the canal waters in the prepared 
text of President Ayub’s first speech to a public meeting in Lahore. Only 
on public demand did he refer to the disputes. He declared that every 
effort would be made to secure the right of self-determination for the 
people of Kashmir, emphasized the importance for Pakistan of canal 
waters, on which depended ‘‘the very existence of millions of people’’ and 
hoped for ‘‘an amicable settlement” with India. He calied for better re- 
lations between the two countries “‘because it is only in an atmosphere 
of peace and amity that we can both devote our energies to raising the 
standard of living of our people’’.' Addressing Tribal Maliks, he asked 
them to exercise patience over Kashmir‘‘so that the issue may be settled 


by practical means’’. 


The frustration caused in India by the United States’ signing a new 
defence agreement with Pakistan on March 5 had its impact on India’s 
relations with this country. There was a sudden spate of firing along 
the Indo-Pakistan border and a general deterioration in relations. The 
conclusion of that pact was not something unexpected. It was being 
negotiated since the Council of the Baghdad Pact met in London in 
July 1958, when the Council resolved ‘‘to strengthen further their united 
defence posture in the area’’. However with the defeat of the Republican 
Party in America’s mid-term elections, it was hoped in Indian circles that 
they would be able to dissuade the United States from honouring the 
agreement. India carried out against American military aid to 
Pakistan a tremendous propaganda drive, strengthened by assurances 
from some American leaders. 


Indian leaders expected that Pakistan’s attempts to strengthen its 
alliance with the United States would fail. However no sooner did they 
realise that they were wrong, the trouble at the borders restarted. 
It reached new proportions after the signing of the U. S.-Pakis- 
tan Agreement. There was much noise in the Indian Parliament and 
Newspapers came out with indignant .reports charging Pakistan with 
territorial violations. Nehru accused the Government of Pakistan of failing 


1 The Times of India, 26 February, 1959. 
2 The Pakistan Times, 9 March, 1959, 
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to control border firing, encouraging it and putting up with it.! He 
also suggested that American arms were being used onthe border.2 A 
number of members of the Indian Parliament alleged that there were 
American military bases in Pakistan, that the new regime was the creation 
of America, whose Government wanted to keep democracy away from 
the sub-continent. The Indian Home Minister, Pandit Pant, accused the 
Government of Pakistan of giving shelter to Indian decoits from the border 
areas of Rajaasthan and suggested arming of Indians living in the border 
areas.* Infiltration of Pakistani nationals into Kashmir was alleged 
by the Indian Prime Minister.5 There were reports of assaults by Pak- 
istanis on Indian officials and vice versa. Protests were lodged by both 
Governments against each other. Though Pandit Nehru hismelf agreed 
that Indian newspapers were publishing exaggerated reports® of border 
incidents, the anti-Pakistan tirade went on unabated. Pakistani authorities 
refuted one by one all the charges levelled against them by India. 
Counter charges were levelled, protests lodged and newspapers carried 
stories of Indian aggression against Pakistani territory and people. Indian 
activity on the border and the campaign in the press and on the radio 
were intended to upset the status quo on the border and to advance anti- 
Pakistan propaganda abroad. U.P.I. reported from Washington: “India’s 
outstpoken new Ambassador to the United States, Mr. Mohammad Ali 
Chagla is vigorously influencing Americans against Pakistan while he 
makes friends for India”.’? It reported that some of his speeches re- 
ceived exceptional publicity. Thereason given was the current upsurge of 
American interest in India, stimulated by the writings of some columnists 
and speeches by some Senators. The correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, whose husband has financial interests ,in India, revealed 
the real purpose of the border firings. She wrote that the incidents 
might have been caused by tactical moves in Pakistan, in India or in both 
countries. “India has got a lot to gain by fussing over border 
raids; it may force the Americans to pronounce themselves and 
undertake specifically not to assist Pakistan against Indian aggression. 
The new stature gained by India in the eyes of Americans 
resulted in increased Indian intransigence towards Pakistan. Indo- 
Pakistan talks to settle the border disputes failed to achieve tangible 
results. Apart from Indian incursions across the Sylhet-Cachar border 


1 The Times of India, 17 February, 1959. 

2 Dawn, 7 March, 1959. 

3 The Times of India, 28 February, 1959. 

4 Dawn, 1 March 1959. 

5 Tbid., 28 February, 1950. 

6 Ibid., 25 February, 1959. 

7 Ibid., 10 March, 1959. 

8 The Manchester Guardian, Manchester, 16 March 1959. (Italics provided.) 
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and elsewhere, the gravest incident of its kind in recent years! occurred 


in the most explosive sector of the Indo-Pakistan frontier. A constable 
of the Azad Kashmir police was abducted by Indian troops. The Indian 
Army Chief of Staff, General Thimaya, threatened Pakistan with utter 
destruction.” 


Another aspect of the impact of the new U-S.-Pakistan defence 
arrangement was the tension caused by its interpretation in responsible 
American circles. The eagerness of American leaders for improved 
relations with India and the desire for flexibility in their policy in this 
region led to confused thinking in India about the correct nature of the 
new defence arrangement. The unusual hurry shown by the American 
Ambassador in India in explaining to the Indian Government the scope 
and purpose of the agreement and the statements issued by other respon- 
sible Americans failed to satisfy India,> and created unpleasantness in 
Pakistan. Whether ornot Pakistan was entitled to American assistance in 
case of Indian aggression was itself madeanissue. This became a new fac- 
torinIndo-Pakistantension. Totestwhether America would help Pakistan 
in case of Indian aggression, India started committing with regularity 
violations of Pakistani airspace. The planesused were the most modern 
Canberras, bought from the United Kingdom, with the money India 
had saved through American economic aid. A Pakistan Sabre jet put 
an end to these intrusions by shooting down one of the bombers in April 
1959. The Pakistani pilot howeve1 perhaps did not know that by shooting 
down the Indian jet he was contributing to the removal of doubts 
from the minds of the Indian leaders as to the nature of American arms 
aid to Pakistan. The immediate effect of the incident was increased 
tension between the two countries. 


China’s military action in Tibet, along with the renewed pressure 
from the Soviet Union on Iraq and Iran gave a new impetus to Pakistani 
efforts to improve relations with India. Though Pakistan’s overriding prob- 
lem is India,4 the expansion of Communist power is detrimental to the 
interests of both India and Pakistan. Hence at the time of the Tibetan 
crisis, Pakistan extended the hand of friendship towards India. The Padak 
corridor affords easy access from Sinkiang. The newly constructed 


1! The Pakistan Times, 22 March, 1959. 
2 Dawn, 23 March, 1959. 


3 See Mr. Nehru’s Press Conference on March 6, 1959, Dawn. Karachi. 7 March, 


1959, 


4 W. Averell Harriman writes: “General Ayub made it plain tha the believes 
Pakistan’s overriding problem is India’, “India and Pakistan.’’ The Times of India, 
28 March, 1959, 
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Russian roads can easily lead to Kabul.! With the security of the sub. 
continent in mind, Pakistan approached India. ‘‘Serious new diplomatic 
efforts ...to bring about a settlement of long standing differences between 
India and Pakistan’? were reported from Washington. The new Pakistani 
Ambassador, Mr. Aziz Ahmed, called on his Indian counterpart to stop 
the cold war between the two countries and to strive for cordial and friendly 
relations as demanded by the state of world affairs. That Washington 
should have been the venue of such an effort is understandable. It was 
in the United States that the Indian representative was carrying on what 
Senator Styles Bridges, Chairman of the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee, described as “unabashed propaganda’ against Pakistan,? 
in order to get more aid for his country. In the United States it was 
being more and more realized that she could play a decisive role in reducing 
tension between India and Pakistan. The World Bank was striving for 
an amicable settlement of the canal waters dispute. 


To reinforce Ambassador Aziz Ahmed, the President of Pakistan 
emphasized the need for good neighbourly relations and declared that in 
the event of an external threat, both countries should defend the sub- 
continent in co-operation with each other. New York Time’s New Delhi 
correspondent in a front page despatch wrote: “There is a definite 
feeling that the two Governments are closer together than at any time in 
the past’’.° This was typical American wishful thinking about Indo- 
Pakistan relations. The Times of India’s News Services Washington 
representative even discounted stories about diplomatic efforts to settle 
Indo-Pakistan differences. Mr. Aziz Ahmed’s approach to Mr. Chagla 
was interpreted as a change of tactics in view of “Indian success’’ in 
educating American opinion in India’s foreign and domestic policies. 
Pakistan’s suggestion for joint defence of the sub-continent was reported 
to have “‘intrigued’’ Indian diplomats in Karachi. The proposal was 
taken to have emanated from “the extraordinary naive assumption on the 
part of the Pakistani officials that New Delhi will hastily abandon the 
basic tenets of its foreign policy and join military blocs, because of 
the situation in Tibet or Peking’s tirade against “Indian expansionists’”®. 
The same paper in an editorial hesitated to believe that Pakistan really 
wanted arrangements for joint defence. It suggested that Pakistan should 


1 See Lt.-Col. H.E. Crocker, ‘‘Russia and Afghanistan’, Contemporary Review, 
Lenton. February 1956, p. 108. 
The Times of India, 26 April 1959. 
3 Dawn, 25 March 1959. 
Ibid., 25 April 1959. 
The New York Times, New York, 30 April 1959, 
The Times of India, 2 May 1959, 
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“show’’ that it meant to settle the outstanding disputes with India “in 
a neighbourly spirit’. It totally ruled out chances of a military alliance 
between the two countries, for such an alliance ‘demands an identity 
of outlook on international affairs which does not exist in the case of 
India and Pakistan’’.! 


Pandit Nehru’s own reaction, which the newspaper was _ echoing, 
was “we don’t want to have a common defence policy, which will be 
almost some kind of military alliance. The whole policy we pursue is 
opposed to this conception’’.2 Pandit Nehru was speaking on the 
situation arising out of the events in Tibet, events which inflicted a mortal 
blow on Panch Shila, which was described by Nehru himself as a tragedy 
‘greater’ than the happenings in Tibet. He was ‘grieved beyond measure’ 
and his people were feeling less secure. China was for the first time 
denying to India treatment on a footing of equality. However, in spite 
of all that the Chinese had done, Indian leaders continued to hope and 
work for maintaining a facade of goodwill for China. Consequently 
they maintained their policy of neutralism and non-alignment. Of course, 
they could not agree to Pakistan’s proposal for joint defence, coming as 
it did from a country whose doom they desired. India also wanted 
to turn the Tibetan tragedy into a bliss for itself. Neutralism, which, 
until a few years ago, was considered by the United States as some kind 
of silent hostility, was being gradually accepted by that country and was 
becoming quite respectable in its eyes. 


The Tibetan developments and the new American attitude towards 
neutralism gave India further opportunities for manipulation. There 
were reports of a Russian offer of military aid to counter American 
arms to Pakistan. This offer the Indian Cabinet did not accept outright 
but decided that ‘‘it should be kept open in view of India’s delicate relations 
with Communist China.’ To the Western bloc, India’s economic 
crisis became as important as the Berlin crisis.‘ Pressure groups 
suggested that the United States lend billions of dollars to help: India . 
win the economic race against Red China. Prominent Americans like 
Chester Bowles and Averell Harriman, emphasized the need for bringing 
together the military strength of India and Pakistan for the common 
defence of the sub-continent. Summit talks between Presid nt Ayub Khan 


1 The Times of India, 6 May 1959. 

2 Ibid., 5 May 1959. 

3 Daily Mail cited in Dawn, 29 April 1959. 

4 Vice President Richard Nixon’s opening address to the Conference of U.S 
ee for vast and long-term American loans and other aids to India. Dawn 
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and Pandit Nehru were suggested and the idea of an Asian Monroe 
doctrine was thrown in. Some prominent Indians and a section of the 
Indian press commented favourably on these proposals and on President 
Ayub Khan’s joint defence offer. Mr. Ashok Mehta, leader of the Opposi- 
tion Praja Socialist Party in India, said in Washington that if he were 
Prime Minister, India would seek friendly relations with Pakistan.! 
The Kashmir weekly, Peyam-e-Jngilab, in an editorial warmly commended 
the suggestion for joint defence. But the rulers of Indian-occupied 
Kashmir did not share these views. For obvious reasons, they were vehe- 
mently opposed to them. President Ayub Khan, in order to remove 
misunderstanding about his proposal, declared that joint defence of 
the sub-continent would net prevent India from following a policy of 


of neutrality.? 


In the negotiations over the canal waters Mr. Eugene Black was 
convinced that ‘‘there is a sincere desire on the part of both India and 
Pakistan to get this troublesome issue out of the way on a mutually 
satisfactory basis”. Hope of a settlement was clouded by the Indian 
Prime Minister’s remaks about ‘‘stiff hurdles” like the allocation of 
expenditure on the Pakistani replacement scheme, which he described as 
“very big, rather over-whelming”.° Another related to the Mangla 
Dam. The Times of India called Mr. Black’s plan to be “dangerously 
close to the Pakistani plan’’.° There were reports of the rejection of the 
plan by India. Mr. Black continued his efforts. India finally agreed to 
the plan with certain reservations. Pakistan accepted it in principle. 
In a press communique issued on 19 May, 1959, Mr. Black expressed the 
hope that “within the next two months it will be possible for the Bank 
to invite representatives of India and Pakistan to meet with the Bank for 


the purpose of working out heads of agreement for an international 


waters treaty’’.’” 


_In an editorial The Times of London, giving reason for its optimism 
about the outcome of the talks, wrote: “Pakistan now has a Government 
that prides itself on boldness and that knows any decision it takes on what 
is essentially an economic problem will not be regarded only as a political 


battle lost or won against India’’.® 


Dawn, Karachi, 12 May 1959. 
Ibid., 20 May 1959. 

Ibid., 11 May 1959. 

The Times of India, 19 May 1959. 
Ibid., 15 May 1959. 

Thid..16 May 1959. 

Ibid., 19 May 1959. 

The Times, London, 20 May 1959. 
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The first session of the talks on Pakistan-India canal waters dispute 
opened in London on 6 August and went smoothly. The Conference 
was confined to negotiations concerning the heads ofagreementin respect 
of the projected international waters treaty. It was decided to postpone 
until October the consideration of controversial matters and those of 
essentially technical nature. Mr. William Iliff, Vice-President of World 
Bank, went on record as saying that the treaty between India and Pakistan 
on the division of the waters of the Indus basin would be concluded 
sometime between January and June 1960.! 


A Pakistan trade delegation went to New Delhi in July. The talks 
were not quite satisfactory. Theleaderof the Pakistan delegation called 
for mutual trust and confidence in order to exploit fully the potentialities 
of Indo-Pakistan trade.? Inclusion of new items of trade was put off to 
December, when a new agreement is to be negotiated. Indian and Pakis- 
tani financial experts conferred in New Delhi, also in July, about outstand- 
ing financial issues between the two countries. This meeting was called to 
prepare for talks between the Finance Ministers of the two countries, who 
metin New Delhi from July 31 to August 2, 1959. The communique issued 
at the conclusion of the talks stated: ‘“There was a full and free exchange 
of views in a very cordial atmoshpere and it is hoped that this will be a 
prelude to an early and satisfactory settlement between the two countries.* 
There was some very limited improvement in the border situation also. 
In the words of President Ayub Khan “... the course of events over 
the last few months indicated that the relationship between Pakistan and 
India had taken a slight turn for the better’.* Still there is no hope, 
even with the lessening of tension on the global level, of the solution 
of the all important problem of Kashmir. 


1 The Pakistan Times, 11 August, 1959. 

2. The Times of India, 29 July 1959. 

3 Pakistan News Digest, Press Information Department, Government of Pakistan, 
Karachi, 15 August, 1959. 

4 The Pakistan Times, 11 August, 1959. 











NOTES 
SOME RECENT TRENDS IN PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


THE fundamental condition of the economic growth of a country is 

stability. This implies increasing production of goods and their 
exchange at more or less steady prices in the domestic market. It also 
implies trade with foreign countries in such a manner that liabilities to 
foreigners are kept within the limit of the paying capacity of the 
country. 


Looked at from this point of view, the situation in Pakistan during the 
period preceding the revolution of October 1958, was far from enviable. 
Not only was the country standing on the brink of disaster internally, but 
its foreign trade position, as reflected in the balance of payments, was also 
dismal. The annual deficit, which had become recurrent since the Korean 
boom ended, surpassed all previous records and threatened to go outside 
the paying capacity of Pakistan, standing as it did at Rs. 325 million for 
the period of nine months preceding October 1958. Apart from the im- 
ports of Juxury goods, smuggling and other activities of unscrupulous 
businessmen, the main contributing factors in this debacle were reduced 
exports, increasing volume of food imports and expanding Government 
expenditure abroad. Export earnings had fallen from Rs. 1700.5 million 
in 1956-57 to Rs. 1528 million in 1957-58. Naturally such reduced exports 
were reflected in foreign exchange reserves which dwindled to a bare 
Rs. 726.2 million at the end of September 1958, an amount considered 
much below the danger level from the point of view of the credit- 
worthiness of the country. 


This process has now been halted. The deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments has not only been wiped out, but a surplus to the extent of Rs. 34.6 
million now appears in 1958-59 on the credit side of the international 
account of the country. The improvement as to the reserves has, however, 
been much more inasmuch as on 30 June, 1959, they stood at a comforta- 
ble margin of Rs. 1043.2 million which implies an advance by Rs. 317 mil- 
lion in nine months’ time. 


The improvement in the external economic position of the country 
has been due to a number of measures taken by the new Government 
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First of all, unessential commodities and commodities which had good 
domestic substitutes, were taken off the import list. Secondly, import 
policy was so orientlated as to allow entry into the country only of those 
articles which were considered vital for development. Thirdly, a vigorous 
drive was also launched to promote exports and a bonus scheme was iatro- 
duced in January, 1959. Under this scheme, exporters of specified articles 
are eligible for an automatic grant of 20 to 40 per cent of their net foreign 
exchange earnings which they can either sell in the free market (which gives 
them a very handsome premium) or utilize them for their own require- 
ments. The extent of the success of the scheme can be gauged from the 
enhancement of earnings which immediately followed. Thus the receipts 
from visible trade rose to Rs. 152.97 crores in 1958-59 as compared with 
152.80 in 1957-58 in spite of the fact that the exports of jute, cotton and 
tea, which are Pakistan’s principal export commodities, fell by Rs. 68.5, 
23 and 0.32 million, respectively. The sharp fall in the export of these 
commodities has been more than made up by the increase in the exports 
of cotton manufacture and other commodities (being of the order of 
Rs. 34.6 million for cotton goods and 36.5 million for miscellaneous). 
Onths payment side also, there is an unmistakable sign of general 
recovery inthe shape of a reduction in the total payments from 
Rs. 2061.7 million in1957-58 to Rs. 1783.6 million during the year 
1958-59. As pointed out earlier, more than half of the reduction 
has been effected through cuts in private imports which have 
consequently fallen to Rs. 755.8 million. Overseas expenditure by the 
Government has also been reduced by 8 per cent below the le vei of 1957-58. 
The major part of this has been rendered possible by the lesser need of food 
imports as a result of improved domestic stock position which has been 
strengthened by the favourable home production and a vigorous procute- 
ment policy. In line with the improvement in visible trade, the non- 
visible also showed sign: of lessening strains falling from Rs. 361.3 million 
in 1957-58 to Rs. 299.4 million in 1958-59. 


All these will appear as definite signs of improvement in our external 
position. They have moreover substantiously been helped by a net capital 
inflow of Rs. 120.1 million during 1958-59. As a result, our foreign 
exchange reserves have gone up by Rs. 162.7 million during the year which, 
as can be seen, is greatly in excess of the current surplus of Rs. 34.6 million. 


Two new trade agreements have been signed with Japan and Portugal 
during the period under review. The agreement with Japan envisages 
export of Pakistan’s raw materials and import from Japan of iron and steel, 
capital goods, chemicals and drugs. According to the agreement with 
Portugal we are to import fertilizers, glassware, timber and manufactured 
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corks while the export list contains jute, jute goods, razor blades and 
sporis goods. Over and above a barter agreement was signed with the 
People’s Republic of China in August 1959 providing for the import of 
1,00,000 metric tons of rice against the export of cotton and jute. 


From this account of foreign trade of Pakistan, it would appear that 
Pakistan has definitely turned the corner as far as external stability is con- 
cerned. The fears and apprehensions entertained by many of our well 
wishers abroad that we might not be able to pay our way internationally 
seem to have disappeared and the flow of a large amount of foreign capital 
into the country shows a revival of confidence in the basic strength of its 
economy. This recovery in the general foreign trade position of Pakistan 
has been achieved in the face of a further worsening of the terms of trade, 
i.e. the ratio of import prices to export prices, which fell during the last 
year by about two points. It is not a new phenomenon, however. It 
has been happening over a long period of time to the detriment of the 
efforts of the under-developed nations for raising the living standard of their 
people. 


Internationally this problem presents a strange spectacle of the rich 
countries getting richer and the poor countries poorer. Unfortunately, 
this situation does not admit of correction through isolated efforts, 
Moreover the under-developed countries have been put to a further dis- 
advantage by the existence of large stocks of primary products in some of 
the advanced countries, e.g. cotton in the United States. Expansion 
of international trade requires better terms of trade for primary commo- 
dities, as has been illustrated by the conditions obtaining in the inter-war 
years. If it cannot be achieved, the primary goods producing countries 
should evaluate the entire pattern of their production and trade and consider 
whether continued dependence on one or two commodities should be pro- 
longed of whether an early diversification of the economy should not be 
obtained through the setting up of processing industries and the introduc- 
tion of diversified agriculture. Of course this type of policy, if pursued 
by all the countries concerned, will narrow the scope of international 
division of labour, but the suffering countries need succour badly and if 
it does not come through the honourable way of trade at reasonable 
terms, the chances are such that it will be resorted to. 


M. K, CHOWDHURY 
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THE SINO-INDIAN DISPUTE 


ON of the consequences of the Chinese military movement across 

the border with India was that it broke the myth of the inviolability of 
the Himalayas. The belief that these mountains were a solid barrier to 
any penetration from the north was so strong in the minds of the Indian 
people that when they came to know of the Chinese occupation of some 
of their border outposts, they were bewildered and shocked.' 


The Himalayas have thousands of passes which have never been charted 
onany map. Through these passes Buddhism escaped to Tibet when that 
religion was suppressed and its followers persecuted in India after the 
re-emergence of Hindu power early in the fourth century. Later when 
that power was fully established and Buddhists reduced in numbers and 
rendered ineffective, intercourse between Tibet and India developed. 
Since then hordes of Mongoloid peoples of Lamaistic Buddhist faith resid- 
ing as far north as what is today the Mongolian People’s Republic and as 
far east as the Chinese province of Szechwan have descended southward 
to the northern borderlands of India and Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Upper 
Assam and Ladakh, all in the southern Himalayas. They came in trading 
columns and pilgrimage parties and returned to their homes before the 
approach of winter. Their regular contact in the ebb-tide manner 
fostered a cultural and racial link between them and the people of the 
cis-Himalayan states.” 


Since the withdrawal of the British, the nationalist rulers of India 
have systematically followed a policy of making the Himalayan states 


1, This belief was not only prevalent amongst the common men, specialists also 
were prone to believe it. For example, see Chester Bowles’ Ambassador's Report (Gol- 
lancz, London 1954) p. 137 “ .... the Himalayas present a mammoth barrier 
to armed attack, and behind the Himalayas, for a thousand miles, stretches a vast barren 
plateau with an average height of twelve thousand feet.’” This was true in the past and 
it gave Indians a false sense of security—‘‘a Maginet-line mentality“ in the words of 
K. M. Panikkar (The Himalayas and Indian Defence, /ndia Quarterly, Vol. II No.2 
(1947) p. 135, cited in J.C. Kundra, Indian Foreign Policy, 1947-54 -A Study of Relations 
with the Western Bloc (Gorningen, 1955), p. 8. 

2. This was one of the factors which worried Indians after the military advance of 
Chinese in Tibet in 1950-51. See Kundra, ibid. Also citation from Rammanohar 
Lohia, Third Camp in World Affairs (Bombay 1951). ‘‘A peculiar feature of these 
territories (territories across the Himalayas, on the other side of the Indian border) 
may be noted. Corresponding to each one of them on the Indian side of the Himalayan 
frontier . . . a responsive relationship between these allied groups on both sides of the 
Himalayas exists. This provides an instrument of state policy to whoever can get hold 
of the one group or another’. Also see Mark C. Feer, ‘India’s Himalayan Frontier’, 
Far Eastern Survey, October, 1953, for cultural and racial affinity between the people 
on both sides of the border, 
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more subservient to India.' They knew that in the changed political 
situation, the pattern of relationship between India and China over the 
Himalayan states will have to be changed. They also knew well that a 
strong Chinese Government could hardly be expected to abide by the 
agreements that its weak and ailing predecessors had entered into with 
the mighty British Empire. Consequently policies were adopted, on 
the one hand, to show and prove to China that it needed India’s friendship 
and cooperation in the international field and, on the other, to attempt 
to woo away the Himalayan states into India’s fold. It is doubtful 
whether india was absolutely certain that the Five Principles adopted for 
the regulation of Sino-Indian relations would succeed as a long-range 
arrangement. It was more a stop-gap arrangement, ‘a calculated risk’ 
in the words of the Hindustan Times (30 March, 1959), meant to last at 
least until the complete satelliting of the Himalayan states. Acceptance 
by China of a semblance of autonomy for Tibet was satisfactory to India. 
That such was possibly the case is evident from Dalai Lama’s recent 
utterances regarding his demand for a greater Tibet, which presumably 
had Indian support. 


The Indian effort to attract Buddhists from all over the world, the 
holding of Buddha Jayanti celebrations, to which the Dalai Lama was 
invited, and other demonstrations of regard for the Buddhist faith most 
probably were not motivated solely by the desire of the Indian leaders to 
exhibit their spirit of religious toleration or by way of retribution for 
the wrong done by their ancestors to the Buddhist faith in the ancient 
past. At least the Chinese did not believe that. Though they did not 
normally refuse permission to the Tibetans invited by India, they did not 
agree to permit a group of Indian scholars to visit Tibet to study old 
manuscripts bearing upon early Indian history. The Chinese fear of 
contact between the Tibetan monks and Indians, scholars and others, should 
be viewed in the context of the political influence of the monks. Later 
the Chinese asked for the cancellation of the Indian Prime Méinister’s 
proposed visit to Tibet. 


Chinese Premier Chou En-lai during his 1957 visit to India reportedly 


1 India concluded a treaty with Bhutan in August 1949 which gave her control of 
Bhutanese foregin relations in return for non-interference in the State’s domestic affairs. 
India has since built strategic roads leading to Bhutan. In Sikkim New Delhi sent 
troops in June 1949 to put down the uprising against the ruler. India got control of its 
foreign affairs and communications and the right to station Indian troops and to orga- 
nize the State’s defence through a treaty, signed in December 1950. In Nepal India is 
giving extenives financial aid, is building strategic roads and advising Nepal in 
os its army. India’s special relations are governed by the treaty signed in July 
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brought to the notice of Pandit Nehru that Kalimpong was being used as 
an international base for subversion against Tibet. More than a year 
later, after the Lahasa rising, Pandit Nehru agreed that there were more 
spies in Kalimpong than other inhabitants, but he denied that it was 
the ‘commanding centre’ of the Tibetan uprising as charged by the Chinese. 
He declared that India had no political interest in Tibet. What we were 
anxious about he said, ‘‘ was to preserve the traditional connections 
between India and Tibet in regard to pilgrim traffic and trade."' Clearly 
India was concerned about happenings in Tibet even prior to the Lahasa 
rising. 


The Chinese Government protested to the Indian authorities on 
several occasions against the violation of Chinese territory by Indian 
military aircraft. Shortly after Pandit Nehru’s visit to Bhutan in October 
1958, two Indian Air Force jets reportedly failed to return from a mission 
over the Himalayas. Members of the Lok Sabha’s informal Consultative 
Committee of Foreign Affairs were informed by Pandit Nehru that it was 
thought that they had “‘crashed accidentally.’’* The Indian White Paper, 
presented by Pandit Nehru to the Parliament on 7 September, 1958, re- 
vealed that during the period October-November 1958, wher. Pandit 
Nehru visited Bhutan, both India and China violated each other’s air 
spaces.° 


Chou En-lai, in his letter to Pandit Nehru, dated 8 September, 1959, 
accused Indians of creating tension on their border with China, invading 
and occupying Chinese territory and of “‘shielding armed Tibetan rebel 
bandits”in the area thus occupied.4 lt may be pointed out here that 
the Khambas, who were reportedly in the forefront of the Tibetan uprising 
are a people different from the people of Tibet proper. They have waged 
a guerilla war for the past eight years and are considered by some observers 
to be nationalists desiring autonomy from both the Tibetans and the 
Chinese. They have ethnic affinity with the Nepalese Sherpa people. 
The strategic Chinese-Tibetan highway passes through their region. 
They are now reportedly fleeing in good numbers to Nepal, some 900 
miles away from their homes and not to Bhutan which is much closer. 
It is quite possible that apart from ethnic affinity with the Sherpas one of 
the reasons for Khambas’ long march might be that the Indian Govern- 

! The Times of India, Bombay, 28 April, 1959. 

2 The Statemans Overseas Weekly, 29 November 1958. 
3 The Times of India 8, September, 1959. 


4 News Release, Embassy of the People’s Republic of China in Pakistan, Karachi, 
14 September, 1959. 
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ment did not want them to have asylum in Bhutan or Assam because of 
the Naga revolt in that part.' It is also significant that the first armed 
conflict between the Indian and the Chinese took place in this area. 


The Chinese contention about the McMahon Line is that it was “‘not 
accepted at any time by the Government of China.’’* During the 1956 
visit of Premier Chou En-lai to India, Pandit Nehru believed that the 
Chinese Government was thinking of giving its recognition to the McMahon 
Line. Chou En-lai had promised to take the matter up with the Tibetan 
authorities. It was later pointed out by the Chinese Premier that, follow- 
ing the independence of India, the Tibetan local authorities had called 
upon Pandit Nehru to return all the territory of Tibet south of the Mc- 
Mahon Line.2> He wondered how the Indian Prime Minister could expect 
them to relinquish their right to a piece of territory “‘as big as 90,000 square 
kilometers’’* corresponding in size to the Chekiang Province of China. 
Peking’s stand is that the problem of Tibet is entirely a domestic problem 
of China. China does not recognise as valid the agreements between 
Lahasa and. the foreign powers. In the words of Chou En-lai: ‘“‘The 
Chinese Government absolutely does not recognise the so called McMahon 
Line.”*> Moreover, he emphasised, in his letter to Pandit Nehru, that 
«© | | . it was only in the period around the peaceful liberation of China’s 
Tibet region in 1951 that Indian troops advanced on a large scale into the 
area south of the so-called McMahon Line.’’® As such, to him the asser- 
tion that the Sino-Indian boundary east of Bhutan has long been clearly 
delimited is untenable. The Chinese have taken a similar stand with 
regard to the other sections of their border with India and maintain that 
no section of the Sino-Indian boundary has been delimited. 


As a matter of fact, one month after Pandit Nehru’s return from 
Bhutan in December 1958, Peking approached New Delhi with a request 
for the redrawing of the boundary between the two countries, after surveys 
and mutual consultations. The Indian reply was that the international 
border was well known and that it was not subject to negotiation. In 
1950, at the time of the advance of Chinese army units into Tibet, Pandit 


| Apart from the Naga tribe’s demand for an independent homeland the Balipara 
Frontier Tract tribes also present New Delhi with a difficult problem. ‘Both by cus- 
tom and by social organization these tribes belong more to Tibet than to Assam, with 
whose Aryan population they have nothing incommon either racially or linguis- 
tically’. Thus “‘racial, linguistic, social and economic considerations draw the tribes 
towards Tibet, and cause the ‘natural frontier to follow the base of the submontane 
region’’. Feer, op. cit., p.138 

2 See The Times of India, 8 September, 1959. 

3 News Release, op. cit. 

4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 
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Nehru had in very clear words stated: “‘Map or no map, the Indian 
Government will stand by the McMahon Line and will not allow anyone 
to cross that boundary.’’’ However, after the signing of the Sino-Indian 
agreement on Tibet, India agreed that minor border adjustments could 
always be made after mutual consultation.2 This was the mood prevalent 
at the time of Chinese occupation of what the Indians call Bara Hoti and 
the Chinese Wu-Je. Even after the recent alleged armed conflict and 
occupation of Indian outposts in NEFA(upper Assam), Pandit Nehru 
made a distinction between the Indo-Chinese conflict over eastern section 
of the border (i.e. the McMahon Line) and that of the western. He told 
the Chinese that he was ready to negotiate on the Kashmir sections of the 
border but not on the McMahon Line. The dispute over the eastern 
section of the border involves larger territory, now under Indian control, 
than is involved in the western section. The strategic importance of the 
former is manifold as compared to that of the latter. Possession of 
upper Assam and eastern Bhutan by a hostile power would bring that 
power across the Himalayas on to the Indian side. Pandit Nehru in his 
letter to Chou En-lai, dated 22 March, 1959,-put it in these words: ‘‘The 
McMahon Line has the advantage of running along the crest of the high 
Himalayan range which forms the natural dividing line between the 
Tibetan plateau in the north and the submontane region in the south.” 


It may be mentioned here that the McMahon Line determines not only 
the boundary between India and China but also that between Burma 
and China. Chou En-lai, while describing it as a product of the British 
policy of aggression against the Tibet region of China.’ in his letter of 
23 January 1959, assured Pandit Nehru that Peking was taking ‘‘cognizance 
of the great and encouraging changes. India and Burma, which are 
concerned with this Line, have attained independence successively and 
became friendly states.’’4 


1 Also see Pandit Nehru‘s speech in the Indian Parliament, on 6 December, 1950, re- 
garding India’s relations with Nepal: ‘The Himalayas lie mostly on the northern 
border of Nepal. We can not allow that barrier to be penetrated, because it is also the 
principal barrier to India... We cannot ... permit that barrier to be crossed or 
weakened, because that would be a risk to our own security”’. 


2 See Pandit Nehru’s letter to Chou En-lai written on 14 December, 1958, in which 
he recalled the latter's visit to India in 1956. The Times of India, 8 September, 1959. 


3 Many Indians will agree with the Chinese Premier in this repect. According to 
Panikkar the British expedition to Lahasa of 1902 under the instructions of Lord Curzon 
was the high water mark of the ‘Empire state’ in India.’’ Asia and Western Dominance 
(London, 1953), p. 162. At its Bombay session in 1904 the Indian National Congress 
deplored the action of the British Government and objected to the payment of expeditions 
cost from the Indian Exchequer. The Congress was of the opinion that such expendi- 
ture was serving only British imperial interests and not those of the Indian people. 


4 The Times of India, 8 September, 1959. 
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Different from Pandit Nehru’s stand on the McMahon Line were V. K. 
Krishna Memon’s remarks in September during his speech to the Bombay 
Pradesh Congress Committee. ‘“We do not say that there should not be 
minor adjustments wherever necessary,” and that ‘‘under normal circum- 
stances we are willing to make such sacrifices as are necessary to establish 
international peace and co-operation.””! 


The attitude of the Nepal Government towards the Sino-Indian border 
dispute also deserves notice. It has been the policy of that Government 
to draw the attention of New Delhi to the fact that to the north of Nepal 
lies another great power. Tanka Prasad Acharya, Prime Minister 
of Nepal, during his visit to New Delhi in 1956 declared: 
‘*Nepal . . . considers it her duty and responsibility to help world peace 
by the maintenance of Indo-Chinese friendship, co-operation and unity.’ 
Nepal by remaining neutral in the current dispute between its two great 
neighbours, has certainly shown defiance of India. 


President Ayub Khan’s visit to New Delhi early in September, if 
seen in the context of his proposal for joint defence fo: the sub-continent 
aad his reference to the threat to the security of Afghanistan, was highly 
significant. The concern of the nations of South Asia over the happenings 
in the Himalayas is obvious. 


Pakistan’s eastern region abuts on the narrow access corridor that 
links sndia with Assam. In Assam there are areas which ought to have 
come to Pakistan and which were wrongfully awarded to India by Rad- 
cliffe. China’s claim over portions of Ladakh which is under forcible 
Indian occupation also concerns Pakistan. Ladakh is a part of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir which India occupied through military 
action and to which she claims legal title through accession which Pakistan 
does not recognize. The fate of Kashmir is to be decided according to 
United Nations resolutions, to which India is a party, through a free 
and impartial plebiscite. Pakistan has never wavered in its demand 
that the plebiscite be held in the State, in which case its people would 
certainly vote for accession to Pakistan. This being the situation, 

1 The Eastern Economist, New Delhi, 18 September, 1959, p. 425. 

2 Foreign Affairs Record, Ministry of External Affairs: External Publicity Division, 
Government of India, December 1956, Vol. II, No. 12, p. 213. 

3 It may be mentioned here that Chinese have historical claims over Nepal. 
They regard the Nepalese as their feudatories. The Chinese claimed suzerainty over 


Nepal after their 1910 military penetration into Tibet. The claim was rejected by the 
British Government of India. 
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it is obvious that Pakistan is deeply interested in the Sino-Indian 

border dispute and must be consulted in any action that is taken 
B . 

about it. 


According to Indian sources China claims six thousand square miles 
of territory in Ladakh and six thousand in Gilgit. On 30 September, 1959 
a Pakistan Government Press release disclosed that during the preceding 
seventy-six days there had been nine incidents of unidentified jet aircraft 
violating Pakistan and Azad Kashmir air space. It appeared that the 
| aircraft came from airfields close to Pakistan’s northern borders. This 
| completes the picture of developments in and around the Himalayas. 








HaAFFEz R. KHAN 
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INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS (1947-55). By J.B. Das Gupta, 
Amsterdam: Djambatan. 1958. 254 pp. 35S. 


NDIA and Pakistan between them contain over one-sixth of the 
world’s population. They occupy a highly strategic position. Their 
welfare and political relations are a matter of deep concern to their own 
people as well as to all neighbouring countries, the Commonwealth and 
the United Nations. A scientific study of Indo-Pakistan relations is there- 
fore an urgent necessity. The task is, however, not easy. There is a pau- 
city of authentic documents. The archives of India and Pakistan will 
not be available to the historian for many years to come. While some 
Indian leaders have published their memoirs and recollections, and there 
are impressive collections of the writings of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, there is not a single authoritative work by the Quaid-i- 
Azam or his principal lieutenants. Mr. V.P. Menon has published two 
comprehensive and well-documented studies of the Partition and Indian 
States. Nothing comparable to them has appeared in Pakistan so far. 
There have been several scholarly biographies of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Nehru. None worth the name on Mr. Jinnah or Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. 
Pakistan’s case has suffered as a result. There has, no doubt, been a good 
deal of propagandistic literature on Indo-Pakistan disputes, but much of 
it is of an ephemeral character and suspect in the eyes of serious historians. 
Except for the published correspondence between the two Prime Ministers, 
Parliamentary debates and Government communiques, very few authorita- 
tive pronouncements have appeared on Indo-Pakistan problems other than 
Kashmir. The difficult and delicate negotiations with regard to the 
Indus waters dispute are still shrouded in mystery, though fortunately a 
solution now seems to be in sight. The public is no better informed with 
tegard to other contentious issues such as evacuee property, division of 
assets, settlement of Partition debts, etc. The Kashmir case is an exception, 
but it probably suffers from an excess of documentation. It has been the 
subject matter of debate at the United Nations since January 1948. The 
points of view of both India and Pakistan have been presented with ability, 
vigour and a wealth of detail. There have also been numerous reports 
by the U.N. Commission for India and Pakistan and Representatives of 
the United Nations. The published literature is large, and some of the 
arguments so complicated that the simpl« basic issues have been drowned 
in a flood of controversy. 
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A study of Indo-Pakistan relations suffers from one other serious 
drawback. The partition of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent was the 
result of a prolonged and bitter controversy. The creation of the new states 
of India and Pakistan was attended by a cruel civil war involving more 
than half a million casualties, mass migration of over 12 million people, 
and immense human suffering. Open warfare in Kashmir, and acute 
controversies over canal waters, evacuee property, minorities, trade, etc. 
did not make for friendship and neighbourly relations. While statesman- 
like efforts have also been made now and then to patch up the quarrels and 
heal the wounds, we are still too close to the events for an Indian or 
Pakistani author to hope to achieve full objectivity and impartiality in 
dealing with the history of these troubled years. 


It is in the light of these circumstances that one must appraise Dr. 
Das Gupta’s book on Indo-Pakistan relations from 1947 to 1955. As 
might be expected of a doctoral thesis of the University of Amsterdam, 
it is a well-informed and well-documented study. The book is divided 
into seven Chapters. Chapter 1 outlines the history of the sub-continent, 
and traces the developments leading to the emergence of India and Pakistan. 
Chapter 2 deals with the problems of partition, as well as the controversies 
concerning Junagadh and Hyderabad. Chapters 3 and 4 examine in some 
detail the Kashmir case and its handling by the United Nations. Chapter 
5 analyses the Indus waters dispute, and Chapter 6 the evacuee property 
problem. Chapter 7 deals with the minorities problem and other issues, 
the foreign policies of India and Pakistan, and the ideological discord 
between the two countries. 


Dr. Das Gupta has utilised most of the published literature on these 
subjects, and has marshalled his arguments with care and ability. He 
has tried to present both points of view, but it is pretty clear where his 
sympathies lie. Dr. Das Gupta writes as a Hindu and as an Indian 
convinced of the righteousness of his country’s cause, and of the obtuseness 
of those who disagree with his countrymen. From his point of view 
the creation of Pakistan was a tragedy, if not acrime. He fails to recognise 
that in the context of recent Indian history, the deep-rooted differences 
between the Hindu and Muslim communities, and the economic neglect 
of predominantly Muslim areas, Partition was the logical and inevitable 
result. Still more misleading is Dr. Gupta’s attempt to represent 
Indo-Pakistan discords as a contest between secularism and Islam, ignor- 
ing the fact that predominantly Hindu India is no more secular and 
progressive than predominantly Muslim Pakistan, 
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While giving a clear picture of the events leading up to and following 
Partition, Dr. Gupta does not give enough weight to the bitterness in 
Pakistan arising from the Partition proceedings, the Radcliffe Award 
(especially the allocation of Gurdaspur District to India against all canons 
of justice and fairplay) and the initial refusal of India to implement agree. 
ments which in any way affected her adversely, such as the division of 
cash balances, military stores and other assets. 


Dr. Gupta’s account of Junagadh, Hyderabad and Kashmir follows 
the traditional Indian pattern. Despite obvious inconsistencies, India 
is right in every case! If Pakistan or the world at large cannot see the 
logic of India’s stand, so much the worse for them. Repeated findings to 
the contrary by the United Nations and its Representatives have had as 
little effect on Dr. Gupta’s appraisal of the Kashmir problem as they have 
had on his country’s official spokesmen at the United Nations.. Dr. Gupta 
has, however, given a clear and concise account of the Indus waters dispute 
and conceded the basic justice of Pakistan’s case. 


The final chapter contains an interesting appreciation of the foreign 
policies of India and Pakistan. ‘While hoping for an amicable settlement 
of Indo-Pakistan disputes and the growth of good neighbourly relations, 
Dr. Gupta does not minimise the difficulties involved. If anything, he is 
somewhat pessimistic about the prospects for a rapprochement between 
India and Pakistan in the foreseeable future. He concludes with the re- 
mark that “it would be enough if their relations should remain tolerable.” 
This was written over a year ago when relations between India and Pakistan 
were anything but cordial. By the time the next edition of this book 
is produced the author might wish to end it on a more optimistic note. 

M,. Ayws, 


POLITICAL FORCES IN PAKISTAN, 1947-1959. By Keith B. Callard. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 48 pp. 1959. $2.00 


Keith Callard is one of the very few political scientists anywhere 
in the world who have made a systematic, thorough and objective study 
of the political problems of Pakistan. 1n the small book under review 
he analyses the causes of the political instability that prevailed in Pakistan 
during the years 1947-59, andexamines the structure, aims and endeavours 
of the new regime. His facts are based on a careful study of Pakistani 
personalities and their doings and Pakistani conditions—political, 
economic and social, 
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In considering the question what is it that makes Pakistan a nation, 
Callard says: “But in Pakistan it is hard to discover a common set of 
national characteristics that Pakistanis believe themselves to possess”’ 
(p. 16). The main answer to this question is to be found in Callard’s 
own words on the same page: “All elements of the [Muslim] population 
were prepared for great sacrifices in the cause of separating Pakistan 
from India and in maintaining its independence.”’ That is the basis of 
Pakistani nationalism, Muslims forming 88% of the population of the 
country. As factors which make for unity in a nation, Callard lists the 
following: race, territory, history, culture and economic interests. There 
could be no stronger racial bond of unity than the bond which is provided 
to Pakistan by the fact of its people being Muslims. The people in East 
Pakistan and West Pakistan have an interlinked history of several hundred 
years of Muslim rule, later of conquest and rule by the British, and lastly of 
the struggle for Pakistan, which is still a fresh memory in many hearts. 
Culture and economic interests are important factors in the case of the 
Pakistani nation, as in all nations generally. The basic reason for the 
Pakistan movement was that Muslims saw their culture and economic in- 
terests threatened by the Hindus. Today they see that the culture and the 
economic interests of the Muslims of India are in the doldrums, to say the 
least. None will deny that in Pakistan Muslim culture is safe and that 
Muslims have economic opportunities such as they never had before. 
While in India trade, industry and banking were (and are) exclusively in 
the hands of Hindus, in Pakistan the Muslims are active in these fields. 


True, Pakistan is not one territory, its two zones being separated from 
each each other by about a thousand miles of India. Thatis much less of 
a difficulty in view of the presence of other factors that make for identity. 
As Callard observes Pakistanis are prepared to make great sacrifices for 
maintaining the independence of Pakistan. But, he says, “there is much 
less willingness to acknowledge the sense of national primacy when it 
conflicts with a local interest.’ There is no doubt that tendency was 
manifested during the phase preceding the revolution. It has to be recog- 
nised that in most cases a people has to be welded together into a nation 
after it has attained independence. So it has to be in Pakistan. That 
is the task to which the new regime has set itself. 


Callard quite rightly observes that the notion of a universal Muslim 
nation is hard to sustain. Pakistani Muslims, like the inhabitants of 
other Muslim countries, have their separate history, attitudes and interests. 
That is the basis of Pakistani nationality. The Hindus of Pakistan have 
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to be accepted as a minority, and treated according to the well established 
rules governing the rights of minorities in all civilized states. 


This study fulfils an urgent need by providing a sound uptodate 
appreciation of the developments in Pakistan since the revolution. 
K. S. H. 


—_—_—___ 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND WORLD ORDER : By Moses Moskowitz. 
New York: Oceana Publications, Inc. 1958. 239 pp. 


Human Rights and World Order provides interesting and infor- 
mative reading. The author Moses Moskowitz who has been associated 
since 1947 with the United Nations activities in the field of Human Rights 
as the representative of the Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations, 
sets forth in this scholarly book a critical and analytic estimate of the 
work done by the United Nations in this sphere. 


Mr. Moskowitz opens his first chapter with a summary examination 
of the Articles of the U.N. Charter to assert that it contains directives 
to make the promotion of Human Rights a primary activity. The author 
is of the opinion that a wide gulf exists between U.N. objectives and achieve- 
ments. He reviews the proceedings of the Human Rights Commission and 
makes two case studies of issues put before the U.N.—Racial Discrimination 
in the Union of South Africa and the Issue of Forced Labour—to illustrate 
his viewpoint. Accepting as postulates the enjoyment of Human Rights 
and Liberties as a prerequisite to international peace and security and 
also as a pillar on which the United Nations is erected, he concludes this 
fine work on Human Rights by placing the responsibility on the progressive 
nations of the world for bringing about a Covenant of Human Rights and 
a machinery for its implementation. 


The writer candidly disagrees with studies and reports as sufficient 
endeavour for Human Rights by the U.N. Drawing on the experiences 
encouiitered by the League of Nations with respect to the Minorities 
Treaties and commending the “European Convention for the Protection 
of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms,’ he makes clear-cut 
and progressive proposals. A protagonist of the international personality 
of the individual, he remarks: ‘‘Unless the individual can assert his human 
rights and fundamental freedoms against his government under the protec- 
tion of the international community, he remains at the mercy of a superior 
power.’ He puts forward proposals for multilateral agreements, a United 
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Nations Attorney General for Human Rights and Regional Implementa- 
tion ofa U.N. Covenant for Human Rights which are thought provoking. 


Two most searching questions dealt with by Mr. Moskowitz—why 
have the results so far achieved in the international plan been insufficient 
and even disappointing? and how can better results be secured in the 
future ?—make this treatise on Human Rights a valuable contribution to the 
growing literature in the field of international relations. His candid 
and direct approach to the problem facing our age lends his work an 
importance for scholars of today as well as those of tomorrow. 

N. M.R. 


THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN. _ By J. Russell Andrus and 
Azizali F. Mohammed. London, Karachi, Dacca : Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 517 pp. 45S. 


The descriptive economic surveys of countries in general and develop- 
ing economies in particular have the unfortunate handicap of becoming out 
of date by the time of their appearance. The publication of the present 
book, which has been under compilation for nearly eight years, has coin- 
cided with the assumption of power by the new regime, which has brought 
about many sweeping changes in the social, economic and political sectors 
and others are in policy stage, the cumulative effect of which is bound to 
change the shape and structure of various institutions drastically. These 
momentous changes will render the present book at best a background study 
of the economic institutions of the country. 


The scope of the study is limited to a description and discussion of the 
main aspects of Pakistan’s economy which has precluded an analysis of 
the crucial problems confronting a rapidly growing economy. While the 
description of various institutions is cogent and concise, it does not touch 
the fundamental problem created by a rapidly widening gap between a 
rising population and relatively slow exploitation and mobilisation of 
resources. Pakistan’s economy, in terms of Rostow’s recent analysis of 
the process of growth, can with certain limitations be placed as a border 
line case between the traditional society and the transitional society. 
The setbacks in economic planning can be ascribed to a great extent on the 
lop-sided and uncoordinated development in different sectors which 
have further staggered the smooth process of transition. The analysis 
of this fundamental problem in all its ramifications does not find a place 
in the present study. 
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The increasing importance occupied by foreign aid in the ways and 
means of the country has not been dealt with adequately. An appraisal 
of the impact of this foreign assistance on the economy would have been 
an interesting addition. The financial problems, though described 
cogently, ignore the serious deterioration in the stability of the country 
owing to unchecked deficit financing, increasingly inflationary pressure 
and run away prices. It is hoped that the authors would take an early 
opportunity to revise the book and make it up to date while adding 
some critical analytical portions under various important chapters. 


S. A. A, 


A SURVEY OF NORTH-WEST AFRICA. Edited by Nevill Barbour. 
London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1959. 
406 pp. 35S. 


The countries of Algeria, Tunisia and Libya forming North-West 
Africa, and known as the Maghrib (or the West) in the Muslim East, 
are a region of absorbing interest in many ways. The beautiful Medi- 
terranean scenery and variegated topography, the rise and fall of many 
world empires in its chequered history, and the dramatic story of its recent 
and present day fight for freedom, are all fascinating subjects of study, 
even if we leave out the exotic life of its men and women and their 
colourful arts and crafts. 


These latter are outside the scope of the book under review, though 
glimpses are provided even of these aspects, but what the book provides 
in good measure is an introduction to the geography, history, and politics 
of the region, with a brief data on its social and economic conditions. 


Considering the scope of the book, it is amazing how much has been 
compressed within 400 pages—the geography of a vast region stretching 
over a thousand miles across, along a coastline about twice that length; 
three thousand years of history very illuminatingly high-lighted; and 
political struggle of four different peoples emerging into nationhood. 


This vast theme would have become most unmanageable if it had not 
been so systematically arranged, and the material so judiciously pruned. 
After a masterly 50-page Introduction, the four countries are dealt 
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with under different sections, in every case beginning with an introduc- 
tion to its geography, going into its history, then its political life and 
administration, and finally economic and social conditions in terms of 
figures and brief data. 


In the geographical and historical sections there is nothing very 
remarkable, although they are certainly as competently written as one can 
expect from a body of professional experts and researchers. It is the 
sections dealing with recent history and covering the period of foreign 
domination and nationalist risings that one begins to read with suspicion, 
expecting a biased treatment. And yet one is pleasantly surprised to 
find the writers frankly exposing the doings of the imperialist powers, 
describing their atrocities, condemning their intransigence and short- 
sightedenss, recognising the genuineness of the nationalist movements and 
of the representative character of its leaders, but at the same time scientifically 
analysing the over-riding historical forces which were driving both to 
take the course they took. 


Examples of this scholarly rectitude are to be seen in the scientific dis- 
cussion of the causes of French invasion of Algeria (p. 212), of the com- 
plete purposelessness and futility of the enterprise (p. 214), the nobility of 
its freedom fighters like Abdelkarim (p. 216), the economic exploitation 
(p. 218), the barbarous atrocities (p. 218), the affirmation of Algerian 
nationalism (p. 219), Algerian help in World War II and French ingrati- 
tude and repression (p. 220) and the tactless handling of the rising of 
1954 (p. 230). All these are described in the most impartial and sympathe- 
tic manner though with scholarly detatchment. 


Surprisingly enough, perhaps the finest and most outspoken and 
sympathetic is the section on Algeria. The sections on Tunisia and Libya 
are also good. Only in the first section, which is on Morocco, does 
one find that understatement of harsh realities, and that euphemistic 
description of political crimes, which is familiar in some English writers. 
Attributing Morocco’s loss of independence to her accumulation of debt 
(as in accounts of Egypt’s conquest by the British) (p. 88), expressions like 
“dissidence’’ for revolt, and ‘“‘pacification’’ for repression, and ‘“‘deliver- 
ance’’ for conquest (p. 91) have been used. And _ finally there is this 
naieve description of the rise of Moroccan nationalism: “The habit of 
direct administration became ever more deeply implanted. French 
teachers did indeed train a Moroccan elite but French administrators 
did not employ them, or at least not sufficiently. Out of this was born 
Moroccan nationalism,” 
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All in all one can say that the book is as brief and compact and 
authentic as a handbook of statistics, and yet many times more useful 
because it is illuminated by intimate personal knowledge and vast scholar- 
ship that draws upon Arabic sources no less than English, French, Spanish 
and Italian. Facts are marshalled into correct perspective, judgments are 
passed with reserve but with honesty, and the spirit of the times is sensed 
as well as the events recounted, in the course of the historical narrative. 
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DOCUMENTS 


GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN COMMUNIQUE ON BASIC 
DEMOCRACIES 


In the Governors’ Conference held at Nathiagali on 12th June, 1959, 
further progress was made with the preparation of the scheme for introduc- 
ing basic democracies in the country. The draft legislation prepared by 
the Governors of East and West Pakistan was considered and improve- 
ments made where required. As it is hoped to introduce it within the 
next few months, it is necessary to plan forthe policy underlying these 
decisions. 


This Government feels that it is its fundamental task to bring about 
unity of outlook among the people of our country in accordance with the 
ideology which brought Pakistan into being, and to improve the economic 
and living conditions of the people. These things cannot effectively be 
carried out unless the broad masses of our people understand these 
objectives and give the Government the fullest support in working these 
objectives. This can be done only if we have a basic organisation which 
belongs to the people and which will help release their creative energies. 


In the light of these considerations, the Central Government and the 
Governors of East and West Pakistan have unanimously decided to 
create union panchayats in the two Provinces. These bodies will consist 
of the people and will participate in the implementation of development 
schemes in every nook and corner of the country. 


The union panchayats will, broadly speaking, contain one elected 
representative for every 1,000 to 1,500 people. There will ordinarily be 
10 elected and five nominated members in each union panchayat. Nomi- 
nation has been provided for to give representation to special interests 
like women or agricultural labour, and to nominate persons who do not 
care to contest the elections although they may be qualified because of their 
special activities or special knowledge to serve the people. 


These members will elect their own chairman. The union panchayats 
will be entrusted with functions under the following categories: (1) Ad- 
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ministrative or Municipal; (2) Judicial; (3) Police; (4) Development; and, 
above all, (5) National reconstruction. 


The union panchayats will be allotted certain sources of revenue for 
purposes of taxation and may even be entrusted, through their chairman, 
with some responsibility for supervising the collection of Government 
dues. 


The next tier will be the tehsil councils in West Pakistan and thana 
councils in East Pakistan. 


- The chairman of every union panchayat will automatically become a 
member of the tehsil/thana council. If there is any municipality within 
the tehsil/thana, its chairman will also be a member of the tehsil/thana 
council. 


The tehsil/thana councils will be concerned mainly with development 
activities within their area. For this reason, the officials of the tehsil/ 
thana concerned with development activities will also be members of the 
council. They are not expected to exceed half the number of non-officials. 


The next tier will be the district councils wherein questions of policy 
concerning the development of the district would be decided. The 
Deputy Commissioner will be the chairman. Since the development 
activities require the joint efforts of the Government and the people, re- 
presentation on these councils will be on a 50-50 basis between Govern- 
ment officials of the Development Departments and non-officials includ- 
ing members of union panchayats. 


The last tier will be the divisional council with the Commissicner as 
the chairman. Again, non-officials and officials concerned with nation- 
building departments will be associated in equal numbers. 


Government hope that this association of officials and non-officials 
at various levels will enable them to understand each other’s problems, 
to adjust their views and actions in the light of such understanding and to 
co-operate with each other in the common goal of achieving the spiritual 
and material welfare of the people, 
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It is hoped that this measure will bring about a general political 
awakening and sense of responsibility in the broad mass of our people, 
which is the basic requirement for the success of democracy. 


Elections to union panchayats, which constitute the foundation of 
this concept, will be held on the basis of adult franchise. It is proposed 
that an independent body like the Election Commission should hold the 
elections. In case the new constitution provides for indirect elections to 
the Parliament or to the office of President, the union panchayats might well 
form the electoral college for such elections. In that case, only the elected 
members of the union panchayat and not the nominated members, will 


vote. 


NATHIAGALI, 
June 13, 1959. 


TEXT OF THE COMMUNIQUE OF THE GENEVA 
CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


The Conference of Foreign Ministers met in Geneva from May 
11 to June 20 and from July 13 to August 5, 1959. 


The Conference considered questions relating to Germany, including 
a peace treaty with Germany and the question of Berlin. 


The positions of the participants in the conference were set out on these 
questions. 


A frank and comprehensive discussion took place on the Berlin 
question. 


The positions of both sides on certain points became closer. 


The discussions which have taken place will be useful for the further 
negotiations which are necessary in order to reach an agreement. 


Furthermore, the conference provided the opportunity for useful 
exchanges of views on other questions of mutual interest, 
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The Foreign Ministers have agreed to report the results of the Con- 
ference to their respective Governments. 


The date and place for the resumption of the work of the Conference 
will be settled through diplomatic channels. 


GENEVA, 
August 5, 1959. 








June |: 


June 2: 


June 3: 


June 4: 


June 5: 





CHRONOLOGY 


(June 1 to August 31, 1959) 


President Habib Bourguiba proclaimed a new constitution 
for Tunisia, based on the American model. 


Iraq scrapped three agreements with the United States. 


President Eisenhower named Assistant Secretary of State 
for Middle East and South Asian Affairs William M. 
Rountree to the post of Ambassador to Pakistan. 


Indonesian Army Chief of Staff, Lt.-Gen. Abul Haris 
Nasution, banned all political activity in Indonesia in 
his capacity as Central War Administrator. The ban 
followed the Constituent Assembly’s failure for the third 
time to adopt President Soekarno’s “‘guided democracy”’ 
scheme of return to the revolutionary constitution of 
1945. 


Singapore achieved independence. 
A state of emergency was declared in Khartoum. 


French Premier Debre reaffirmed his country’s decision 
to break off relations with states recognising the Algerian 
National Government in exile. 


Mr. C. Rajgopalacharia, elder statesman of India, announc- 
ed the formation of a new political party, to be called 
the Sawatantra Party. 


Chancellor Konard Adenauer informed the West German 
Cabinet of his decision not to run for the Presidential 
office and to remain in his present post. 


Jordan sealed its border with Syria. 


Singapore’s new Government headed by Mr. Lee Kuan 
Yew was installed. 














June 9: 


June I1: 


June 12: 


June 13: 


June 14: 


June 16: 


June 17: 


June 18: 


June 19: 


June 20: 
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The Atlantic Congress. comprising 600 representatives of 
public opinion in NATO countries, turned down French 
demand to expand western defence planning from a 
regional to a global basis. 


The French Assembly endorsed President Charles de 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy. 


Opposition parties, both political and religious, started 
agitation against the Communist Government of the 
Indian State of Kerala. 


The Government of Pakistan announced its decision to 
establish basic democracies in the country within the next 
few months. 


On his return from European tour, Lt.-Gen. Mohammad 
Azam Khan, Pakistan’s Rehabilitation Minister, disclosed 
West German Government’s decision to extend a credit 
of 170 million D. marks to Pakistan. 


It was learned that France had recalled its Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia as a protest against Yugoslavia’s friendly 
gesture towards the Algerian nationalists. 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced approval 
and commitment of a $23 million loan to the West 
Pakistan Water and Power Development Authority. 


Japanese Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi named a new 
17-man Cabinet. 


President Soekarno of Indonesia announced that elections 
would be held in that country by the end of 1960. 


Britain announced a contribution of £4,000,000 towards 
the cost of continuing the anti-communist war in Malaya 
for the next two years. 


The Dalai Lama declared that the Tibetan people re- 
cognised only him and his Cabinet as the representative 
Government of Tibet. 








June 22: 


June 23: 


June 24: 


June 25: 


June 27: 


July 1: 
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Congressional testimony revealed that a loan of $200 
million would be given to India during the final two 
years of India’s Second Five-Year Plan, ending March 
1961. This loan would be in addition to the current 
U.S. assistance to India. 


The Shah of Iran opened the new Baghdad Pact Nuclear 
Centre in Teheran. 


Iraq ceased to be part of the sterling area. 


Jet fighters and bombers were for the first time used 
by France in a major clash with the Algerian nationalists 
since 1957. 


The Saqyiet Union proposed ‘deatomization’ of the Balkan 
and Adriatic countries and invited the three Western 
Powers to join in guaranteeing the security and indepen- 
dence of those countries. 


The Iraqi Prime Minister, Abdul Karim Kassem, declared 
general amnesty for those who fled the country after 
participating in counter-revolutionary activities if they 
returned by the end of the month. 


The Iraqi Prime Minister dissolved the ‘People’s Resistance 
Forces’ and ordered them to surrender their arms to the 
Government. 


The Soviet Union made an official protest to the American 
and other Western Governments against the holding of 
West German Presidential elections in Berlin. 


Herr Heinrich Luebke was elected new President of the 
West German Federal Republic. 


Former iraqi Ambassador to Cairo, Faik el-Samari, 
opened in Cairo an office for “national mobilization” of 


Iraq to “free Iraq from red terrorism.” 


France returned the Saarland to Germany. 



































July 5: 


July 6: 


July 7: 


July 9: 


July 13: 


July 18: 


July 21: 


July 24: 


July 25: 


July 28: 
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President Soekarno dissolved the Indonesian Constituent 
Assembly and decreed a return to the 1945 Revolutionary 
Constitution. 


The Indonesian Government resigned to facilitate the 
constitutional change. 


The U. S. Senate cut President Eisenhower’s military aid 
budget request by $300,000,000. 


Ghana decided to give de facto recognition to the Algerian 
National Government in exile. 


President Soekarno installed his new “cabinet of work” 
comprising 38 ministers and 43 ministerial posts to 
implement his plans for a ‘‘guided democracy.”’ 
Pravada disclosed sacking of 1. D. Mustafaev, First Secret- 
ary of the Azerbaijan Communist Party. 


The Iraqi Prime Minister reshuffled his Cabinet and 
included a woman in the new one. 


Dr. Fidel Castro, Premier of Cuba, ousted President 
Manuel Urrutia Leo. Dr. Oswaldo Dorticos was sworn 
in as the new President. 


Pakistan rejected India’s second protest note against the 
shooting down of an Indian Canberra jet last April by 
a Pakistan Air Force Sabre jet. 


The International Commission of Jurists censured the 
Chinese communists for trying to destroy the Tibetan 
nation and the Buddhist religion. 


The Soviet Premier Nikita Khruchshev extended an 
invitation to the U.S. President to visit the Soviet Union. 


Resignation of the British Colonial Secretary, Alan 
Lennox-Boyd, was demanded by the Labour members in 
the House of Commons, after the death of Mau Mau 
detainees at Hola camp in Kenya. 








July 30: 


July 31: 


August 2: 
August 3: 


August 1: 


August 4: 


August 5: 


August 6: 


August 9: 


August 13: 


August 15: 
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The Sudan strongly protested in the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council against the proposed 
French nuclear tests in the Sahara. 


Fighting broke out in the Sam Nuea province in the 
north of Laos between Communist insurgents and 
Government troops. 


President Rajendra Prasad of India dismissed Kerala’s 
Communist Ministry. 


In an interview published in Le Monde, the President of 
Pakistan, General Ayub Khan disclosed that Pakistan 
may turn to ‘other Powers’ for help if the United States 
continued to underestimate Pakistan’s needs. 


Racial rioting was renewed in Brazzaville in the Congo. 


Announcements were made simultaneously from Moscow 
and Washington about the Khurschev-Eisenhower 
exchange of visits. 


Indonesian Foreign Minister Norostiate Subandrio 
warned Australia to keep its “hands off’? West Irian. 


The Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva ended. 


Tripartite conference between Pakistan, India and the 
World Bank on the Indus Basin waters issue opened in 
London. 


The Monrovia Conference of nine independent African 
states called on Britain to lift the ban on the Nayasaland 
African Congress and release the detained Africans. It 
also asked France to recognize the Algerian people’s right 
to independence. 


It was reported in New Delhi that Communists in China 
were demanding ‘liberation’ of the Bharati protectorates 
of Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal and of Laddakh. 


Tunisia lodged a protest with France against incursions 
by her land and air forces into Tunisian territory. 

























August 18: 


August 19: 


August 20: 


August 21: 


August 23: 


August 24: 


August 25: 


August 26: 
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Col. Fadhel Abbas Mahdawi, President of the Iraqi 
People’s Court, accused President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic of engineering the Mosul revolt. 


Racial riots broke out in Martizburg, capital of the 
South African province of Natal. 


Agreement on checking incidents on the borders of 
East Pakistan was reached at a two-day conference of 
the Chief Secretaries of East Pakistan, West Bengal 
and Assam and the Chief Commissioner of Tripura. 


The Baghdad Pact was renamed the Central Treaty 
Organisation. 


Malaya’s moderate multi-racial Alliance Party won the 
first general elections held since independence. 


Tunisia cancelled tariff union with France. 


The Deputy Imam of Yemen Qadhi Ahmed bin Ahmed 
Assiaghi fled from the country and was reported to have 
sought refuge with an Emir of the West Aden Protectorate. 


Communist rebels were reported to have advanced to 
within 50 miles of Vientiane, capital of Laos. 


Indonesia partially devalued its currency. 


The envoys of 10 Arab countries to Washington handed 
a joint declaration to the U. S. Secretary of State asking 
for U.S. intervention to end the Algerian war through 
political negotiations. 


Chinese troops crossed the Indian border into the North- 
East Frontier Area. 


It was disclosed that the United States would give Laos 
emergency help for putting 5,000 more troops and mili- 
tiamen underarms to deal with communist guerilla 
attacks. 
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August 28: 


August 3: 


August 31: 
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Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru announced that Com- 
munist Chinese troops had captured some Indian frontier 
posts on both flanks of Tibet. 


The Dalai Lama announced his decision to take the 
Tibetan issue to the United Nations. 


Peking protested to New Delhi against Indian violation of 
Chinese territory at Migyitum on the north-east frontier. 








